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DEVELOPING 
OUR  FISHERIES 

It  DAVID  G.  STEAD,  F.LS. 


4*  W 'V  J 

AMERICA 
TO  THE  RESCUE 

B7  ALBERT  SHAW 


^e^is/eted  attheG.PO  /Melbourne  Fortranswission  boPosf-as  a  Newspaper. 
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They  Go  Together — Beauty  and  Rexona 


^•-^?t» 


r 


MISS    MAISIE    POLLARD      a    true     Rtxona    girl    I )  ,om  •  pKoto ) 

REXONA     the  Aristocrat  of  Soaps 


September  !1.  191S. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


PELMAN  SCHOOL 


CAN    YOU    SAY    "YES"    TO    THESE 
QUESTIONS? 

Have  yon  great  OrgaaiiBin^  Powerf 

Have  you   Directive  Power? 

Have  you  the  Power  of  Ideation? 

Do    people    come    to    you    for    Valuable 

IdeaaP 
Are  you  a  good  reaaoner? 
Do  yo-u  remaiii  calm  and  unflurried  amidat 

crowding  worries? 
Can  you  master  difficult  aubjects  eaeily? 
Do   you   dominate  your  aurroiindinga? 
Have  you  a  Strong   Will? 
Do  you   think  logically? 
Are  you   a  good  and  perauasive  talker? 
Can  you  sell  goods? 
Can  you  convince    people   who   are   doubts 

ful.  or  even  hostile? 
Do   you  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 
Are    you     in     demand    as    a    speaker    or 

orator? 
Can  you    rapidly    master  difficult   facts? 
Can   you  solve   knotty  problems  quickly? 
Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you   read  ? 
Can    you     remember    details    aa    well     aa 

main  principles? 
Is  your  memory  perfect? 
Can  you    concentrate  your   brain  on   one 

thing  for  a  long  time? 
Can    you  remember    long  series   of   facts, 

figurea,  and  dates? 
Are  you  a  good  linguiat? 
Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 
Have  you  a  good  memory  for  facea? 
Can     you     work     hard    without     auflering 

from  brain  fag? 
Do  you   take  everything  in  at  a   glance? 
Are    you    earning    a    larger    income    than 

last  year? 
29.    Are  you  auccessful? 

If  yon  can  say  "  Yes  "  to  all  the  above  you 
are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you  cannot,  write 
for  our  booklet.  "  Mind  and  Memory  Train- 
ing." It  tells  you  how  you  can  soon  be  able 
to  answer  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  queationfl 
in  the  affirmative. 
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THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF   MIND 
AND    MEMORY    TRAINING 

offered  to  you  is  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular as  that  which  83  Generals  and 
Admirals,  and  nearly  25,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  forces  have  studied, 
and  which  is  so  hig^hly  recommended  by 
many  eminent  men.  Some  of  these  men 
are :  — 

The  late  Lord  Kitchener. 
The  late  Lord  Roberts. 
Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Mr.  T.  P.   O'Connor,  M.P. 
Rev.  Frederick  G.  Spurr. 
Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A. 
Rev.   Ellis  C.  Roberts. 
Prof.   Gordon  Tanner. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage. 
There    are    many    other    names    equally 
impressive,    but    what   interests    the   aver- 
age  Australian    and    New    Zealand   reader 
is  the  personal  opinion  of  Australian  and 
New   Zealand    pupils.      In  our   prospectus 
are  given  letters  signed   by  people  living 
in    Australia,    some    of    whom    you    may 
know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can   write. 
These  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  classes. 
Doctors.  Travellers. 

Lawyers.  Civil  Servants. 

Clerks.  Sailors. 

Acountants.  School  Teachers. 

Soldiers.  Working    Men, 

Clergymen.  Farmers. 

Salesmen.  Graziers. 

Managers.  Engineers. 

If  you  are  a  worker  anxious  to  get  on, 
write  at  once  to  the  Pelnian  School,  23 
Gloucester  House,  306  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Poat  in  twelve  in- 
teresting leasons.  It  takCs 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  nnw  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House, 
396  Flinders  Lane,   Melbourne. 


CUT  THIS  OUT    AND    POST    TO-DAY. 

To    the    Secretary. 

PELMAN   SCHOOL  OP  MIND   AND   MEMORY. 
23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders   L.Tiie.   Melbourne. 

Please     send     your     free     book,      "Mind      :iud      Memor> 
Training." 

Name 

Address 

71        


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when   writing  to  advertisers. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


Sfptt  mh^T  Ti.    r>l*. 


A  Bradshaw  Business 

Training  may  be  Obtained 

■A\   111    IXiy    or   K\ciiinc    L'Ih^m^. 

(1>^  Br  Po«t    io    th«  HtiKl«ni'f   0«ti    Uruuc 

Icj  By    "  Pvn'inal-P'^MUd  "    Taction — a    rombtai^ion    of    C1a«« 
aiid   )lt>ttio  •tntly 

CLASS    TUITION 

Whrthrr  jrou  ciMdy   In  the   Hay  or   EveiiiiiR   OIiumm  you   will   flud   tli)- 

IXJCATIDN— ri  •>■'    -- '•-•iitraJ     It^nUny    Slati  Ti— Tery    ooutv- 

niMib:     thp    (  rompirlv     and      up      to     dnte;    th» 

TKACIlKltS   li  i>«t<   III    Ihrir   niirtioulnr  ■nhj.4<ia. 

HOME   STUDY 

The  ea*e  with  whirh  Bradihaw  •  26:  6:  26  Shorthand  •  .m  6e  m.iiitercd 
biia>>i'-  1  ■>«'  c'lllege  u>  cive  Country  and  Iut«r»t<it«  StridcoU  all  the 
;nt^  joyed    hy    Mcll«uirno   rrvideiits. 

i  "V   of   icMiiitf   adwpififf*  8!!Mrth;uMl    iiutriirti'tM    hnvinc   >te«i 

Ihr  (Mii'i    -It  MTrcht    to   ivmtal  tJie   past,   il    in  '  ".      ■ 

k-ive   th*'    FUlJ,  orRSK   of    I.  '  NSTirUt^K>.N 

the   nititlfl.   anywhcrn  in    tiio  >  <th   <ir   Now    V.v 

•al|«fart'>ry    rf»iilth 

At  the  present  tunc  tJierr  ;ire  thrive  stndonlc  in  Fiji,  one  in  Now 
(iuine.i.  pvveral  with  ttw  liUixxlilinniiry  Forc««  abroad,  and  u  larirr 
niuiaUT   tu   Now   Zealand   and   nil   the  8..ui«a  of   the   ('oniinonweulth. 

Tc*  ■ 

U'-r 
Of    - 

nii-ri:    •       t! 


'-f      tnflirtirt'ofi      in      all      Biuinnui     mihjeclH.     aud     niiiniTon^ 
•     ire    in    ;wti\f   o|>oration.    while    the    \   ' 
is    f">   wide   .<i)i|    >ariod.    .md    the    u 
'i.iP   'i -on   orv.iiit^od    int<>     i    -  -parat*-  <l' 


Bradshaw's    "  Personal-Postal 
System 


'i'hc    iiistniotion    pniMTf 

•  ll*«l|£lltll     .(«    U)    1^ 

rhii  r.tft.  <-mpk*<l 
■tiiil*-tii  t'>  •itii't\  I 
at    ' 


II..'. I 


\':  *'    H'>iiip     Study     t'oiiTM-     .II'    -■ 
the    work    don«*    in    the   i  I 
-    ti  III.  iiiakio  II   piui'lp  f- 
'  rlly    ill    U.iy   or    Kvelline    I..  ■- 

l.llull;i;^   licBlii  the  c-oiirKcn  lit   h(ini«  nt»l 
oim  livrore  inrurrlnx  the  eipeuse  of  com. 
ini:  'ins. 

ThU  iivil4>in   la   purlWularly   ad^ipUililr   to    Kiainiiialion    Ooarliinr   and 

thn   Muily    of    Cduiallonal    nulije*-!*.    where   atrirtly    pri\ale    and    ipare- 

fline  Rtiiily.  isith  the  inaxlinniii  rr«iiltA  in  iniiiiiiiniii  tiiiH*.  are  eHM'iiLialii. 

Kull  p.iriienlaps  of  tl»«  xarioim  llradah  in  Oiiiritn*  may  be  obtained  po«t 

Ire*-  ..II    r.  inenl       A>k   for   Pmapcvtiu*  and    nxiklcl    "11.8.29." 


BRB05HM5 

Bl'SliMiSS  COllIiGE 

PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAWS    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MEXBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


J 


i  >*    ui'iiow    wluMi    wrtliitk'    t4i   advcrtiscra. 


SeptemVer  St.  191S. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


For   Baby   and 
Baby's  Mother 

There  is  no  better  food  than 
"  Lactogen."  It  is  practically 
identical  with  human  milk  in  com- 
position and  digestibility.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  safest  diet  for 
baby,  "  Lactogen  "  is  a  splendid 
food  for  nursing  mothers.  It  im- 
proves and  increases  the  natural 
flow  of  milk. 


Send  for  a   FREE  SAMPLE 
-TO-DAY 


The  Natural- Milk 
Food 


Made    in    Australia    by 

The  Bacchus  Marsh 
Concentrated  Milk  Co.  Ltd. 

593     Little    Collins    Street, 
Melbourne 


»>, 


With  my 
ACOUSJICON" 


I  was  DEAF 


till  I  i:ot  this  perfect  hearing  device' 
I  can  now  hear  quite  well  anywhere — 
and  my  hearing  is  improving,  Mv 
"  Aconsticon "  is  light,  and  scarcely 
noticeable,  and  I  can  wear  it  so  that 
my  hands  are  free.  TOU.  TOO.  can 
hear  with  the  "  .\cou3tic0n."  which  i» 
now  used  hy  over  529.000  deaf  people, 
inclndmg  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Oimnionwealth.  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes. 
Write  for  10  days'  FREE  TRIAL.  Om- 
virue  yourself  at  our  expense — and 
DONT  STAY   DEAF! 

Iani«nnS'°"  Cn  105  Dakinc House.  SYDNEY 
L,<tmSOn  s.rrlce'''''  154  Olderflett.  MELB. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  Review, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbeis)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  I  3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  1 3s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   ISs.   elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Addres»  

Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW  appears  eyery 
fortnight. 


Thank   yon   for  mentioning  Stead't   Eeriew   when   writing  to  iwlvertiaeri. 


IV. 


STEADS  HFVtEW. 


Srp<€-m\>rt  II,  t»li. 


Stead's  War  Facts 


Compiltd    by    HENRY     STEAD. 


The    Finest   Reference   Book 
Yet   Issued   on   the   War 


Written,    Printed    and    Published    in  Australia 


OVER  3000  FACTS   ABOUT   THE  WAR. 


A   COPIOUS  INDEX,   MAKING   READY 
REFERENCE    EASY. 

A    COMPREHENSIVE    DIARY    OF    THE 

PRINCIPAL        EVENTS        OF         THE 

STRUGGLE. 

MAPS    OF     INTERESTING    SECTIONS 
OF   THE   FRONT. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES  UPON  MATTERS 
RELATING   TO    THE    WAR. 


Talli    roo    about    th»    ArmlM    of 
■erenu.       The     Narlea        Neutrality 
tanil       8|ilr<.      LViIutiim       Interiial 
of    I'.iwiTi  at    War.      Kuler«  of    Kun 
onrra  of   War.     lloilem  uiiil   Ancient 
M.>r  <!•    Production      The    B.ilkani 
I>i«.|<  r         A«i.^      Uinor.        KuHL^n 
Airiih.pt.     8ul>n)arine«.     TorpiMloea. 
Trade      The   Ituiiiaiu.     The  'lurk*, 
•ir.     ETcrytblng   jou   can  tbink  ot 


the    B«1U- 

CVintra- 

Onnditlone 

>pc       Pri»- 

We.xponi. 
and    Their 

Knilnayt. 

Ncutrala. 

Etc  .  etc.. 


By  using  this   Coupon    you  can  secure 
this  7  6  book  for  5  - 

Cat  out  and  mail  AT  ONCE 


Tci    ln*»     M.-»Ii.ienr.    hl't..\llH, 

\S2  Collint  8irr»t,  Uelhoume. 
PI*aM  eend   me  hy   return  copy  of  BTCADB 
WAR  KAC10.  tor  wblcb  I  encloM  5/-. 


Kamt 

AddrM 


A    FEW    OF    THE    QUESTION* 
ANSWEREOi— 

II, ■•   Brit.iin    in;eri-  »  in    I'cr«i.i? 

Are  cotton  mills  drvrloplng  (reatly  In  Japan? 

Where  due*  Gr«ai  Hritain  gel  moet  of  her 
ropper  from? 

I>oc»  AuBlralia  lead  the  world  in  wool  prodnc- 
tton? 

Do  women  rereUe  the  tame  ware*  in  manl- 
lion  fa«torie«  a<  men? 

When  wa*  the  flrti  Conscription  ^111  paaaed 
in    the    House   of    Commons 

What  is  the  liquid  lire  used  by  the  Oennans? 

Are  the  Allies  nsiuK  it  too? 

What    is  a   lacrimal  ebell? 

Who  invented  the  Oral  submarine? 

What  was  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  the 
••  Dentschland  "? 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  airship 
and   nn    aeroplane? 

Wh.it  Is  a  Diesel  eiiKine? 

What    IS    International    law? 

When    was   the   Paris   Conference   held? 

What    Is   the   Khini-    NaTlgatlon    Treaty? 

How  many  races  are  taking  part  in  the  pr^ 
sent  war? 

What  are  the  religions  of  the  Entente 
Powers? 

What  country  has  the  largest  birth  rate? 

What    is    the    population    of    Russia? 

How   many    men  are  there  In   a  division? 

What  were  the  nival  strtingths  of  the  Oreat 
Powers   In    1914 

What  ships  were  lost  In   the  Jutland    battle? 

How  many  mile*  Is  It  from  Berlin  to  Bag- 
dad!? 

Row  many  cable*  are  there  acroa*  the  Atlan- 
tic? 

What  possessions  had  Oerniany  In  thePacido? 

How    long   IS  the   P.%nama  C.uial? 

What  IS  a   Ciech? 

What  Is  the  so-called  French  Foreign   I>egion? 

Are    there    many    Jews   In    Palestine? 

How  old   Is   l.loyd   deorge? 

Is    l/ord    Northclifle    mx>    Irishman? 

vSlial   IS  a  glacis? 

How   much   gold   is  tber*  in  a  sovereign? 

What   does  "Dora"    mMUi? 

What  IS  tollte? 

Etc..  eto. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


Where's  the  Money 
Coining  From? 

"^HE  children — the  house — the  butcher — and  the  gas  company — all  need  more,  and 
more,  and  more  meney.  You  can't  do  any  more  work — and  you  can't  do  any  different 
work.  \\  hat  are  yun  going  to  do?  Tliat  s  your  problem, 
four  an.^wrr  i.s  here,  'i"ou  can  .set  more  money — for  le.«s  work.  When  a  corporation 
Its  to  make  more  money  without  increasing  its  plant  it  calls  in  a  great  Efficiency 
:ineer — like  Harrington  Emerson.  Now — yon  can  do  the  same  for  yourself;  for  Har- 
;ton  Emeisoii  has  applied  the  principles  which  he  has  already  given  to  200  companies 
'ou.  as  an  individual  in  the 


^_ 


Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

24   Lessons — VJith    Charts — Records — Diagrams — Condensed — Clear — 

The  Efficiency  Movement  has  swept  the  world  because  it  has  brought  to  men  who  saw 
no  way  out  a  new  light  to  success.  Other  nations  have  profited — other  nations  make  the 
most  of  their  time  and  their  talents;  but  we  in  this  country — with  our  aboundmg  wealth, 
have  been  piodiL'al  with  natural  resources,  with  mental  resources,  with  time.  Now  we  must 
•  top  and  reorganise.  , 

And,  above  all,  it  it  is  the  individual  who  must  reorganise  himself,  because  it  is  he  who 
Is  the  bas.s  of  the  trouble.  Let  the  Emerson  Course  teach  you  to  conserve  your  brains,  your 
time — for  Ihe.qe  are  \'oiir  capit.-il — ihst  as  money  and  machinery  are  the  capital  of  a  factory. 
Learn  to  invest  them  right.  There's  more  coming  to  you  out  of  life — Get  it.  Get  the  money 
and  rest  and  success  you  ought  to  have.  You  won't  work  longer — you'll  worl;  less.  »  o" 
are  full  of  unused  e'lc-i-v.  Consider  country  people  and  city  people.  The  rapidity  of  the 
city  man's  life  bewihleis  the  country  man.  A  day  in  town  is  a  terror.  But  give  him  a  year 
in  the  citv  and  lie'll  keep  the  pace  as  well  as  anvone  He  will  get  ten  times  as  much  out 
of  himself — and  he  won't  be  working  any  harder.  Tliat's  what  Efficiency  will  do  for  you 
who  are  oliea.ly  in  the  city.  It  wil  attune  vou  to  a  new  Kait — a  new  zest  and  snap  a 
things  will  leap  along  wliere  now  they  crawl. 

This  BooK— FREE 

14  Chapters — In  Colours — Illustrated. 

Send  for  this  book      It  contains  the  a'^swer  to  the 
ever-present  question  ot  "Where  is  the  Money  Com- 
ingr   From?"      It   tells   you    .i^ist    what    KtUciency 
Is— what   it   has   drne    for   others — -what    it   can 
do  for  you.     Sonip  of  tlie  Cliatiteis: 

What  is  Efficiency?    Tor  whom  is  Effici- 
ency.   How  you  are  ta-i^-ht  Efflcisncv.     Are 

yon   ear-mi  Tided    or   eye-minded?      Find    cut 

wbat  you  are  actually  doing"  with  your  t^me. 

Most  fa'lures  are  d'^e  to  ""uess  wori:.     You  use 

onlv  half  vour  power.     To  what  do  some  men  owe 

their  success?     Health  culture.      Pe.sonal   finances. 

Mr.  Emerson's  messagre  to  you. 

Kfhciency  is  an  express  road  to  success.  The  ort'ina 
way  of  doin^^  is  like  a  local — stoppins-  at  way  station? 
mistakes  and  ignorance.  Take  the  express  and  so  stra 
to  success. 

The  Institute  of  Efficiency   (Australasian  Branch), 
100   Flinders  Street.   Me'b-ur*^e. 


S.R.  21/9/18. 


VT/U''.V    RFVtF.W 


Srt<f'  mJ.fT    fV    /''IS. 


RECORD 

Accountancy 
SUCCESSES 

Hemingway    &   Robertson's 

Overwhelming  April-May  Interstate  Results 


SiooF  the  Accoiintajicy  Eiamln&tinn*  were 
Arei  rstablUtaed  in  Aiiatrili.^  and  Now  Zr.v 
land,  n«>  pnofeashMiAl  (••A'-hi>«  ha\c  <>)>t;Lii)cd 
uirthtnc  Ilko  thr  auo  t'laion  .ichierwl  hy  llom- 
incW'ir  :tnd  Kobenvm  at  the  rerent  eiutninu- 
'.Mtie.  Tho  rentr<l  m  .ibaolulelr  phen(tmf*nat, 
but  yet.  i(  pp<>|MTl>-  iiniiervtond.  only  to  l>e 
ei(>erte(J  fnm  itrofeiMUtnal  coaches  whu  are 
apectaJlata  in  Iratniui:  men  to  bccnme  acc«>ui> 
t&nta,   and   to  qaalify   a*  auch. 

Incorporatmd  Imtitatr  of  Victoria— 

inlrrmediate   Examination  : 

Firet   pliur    r.»r    Aiintr.ilii     K     M     i.iMer. 

219   ouidid:iteii  *al    for   thli  ei.iminalinn. 

Bemincwar     and     Kolicrnoni     itiidrnU    ol> 

tajDMl    Drat     place     m     Taam^inin.     West     Au*- 

trallj.  h.>uth   Aiuitr.ili:i   .in<l   Now  Soutli   Wales. 

tneorporated  Intlitut*  of  Victoria — 
Final  Examination  : 
U^niTirway      atuX      I.'otiortMin      i»re*enied     70 
•ifldenta.    itf    whoiii    -b   «tM  mred    p.iaiinw 

Federal  lnatitut€  of  Accountants  : 
All  Honour  plibrr*  boLii  for  Intermedtat^ 
and  Finn'  KiamtnaUoni,  and  for  indiridiial 
rab>entd  theeeln.  wi^re  obtainrd  hy  IleminK* 
way  .uiil  Koheriann  ■  etudenta  Oier  *M  ttn- 
d«ot«  eat.  and  Ihia  m-aird  i>  in  itaelf  a  moel 
wonderful  aAhlevenif*nt 


Hononr  Pfacei   fttr   Aattralit 
/ntrrmrdiatr  • 


Federal 


tat   rail    biam  . 
tnd    Full    Kiam  , 


II     l>     <i;aa«.    Vir 
J      It      l>al<T«nn. 


Ut    Book-keeping.   H  L.    Bom.   Q. 

'>«d    Rook-keeninc.   O.  J.    Handler.   'Hiura     te 

lit    Audilinc.   8     Simmon*.   Vir 

2nd    Audiline.    II.    Stockton.    Vir. 

Ul    Merr.'uitile    Iaw.   P.    V.    nilder.    K.8  W 

2nd    Merriintile    l.iw,    H.    Htorkton.    Vic 

Tit    Inftol\enc>',    11     P.    Gla4iji.    Vic. 

2nd    In»>l\encx.    J.    R.    Paier»'»n.    Vio. 

2ml  Company   I>aw,  J.  L.  Mexrer.  Tic 

3rd   Compiuiy   Law,  J.  Alroe.  Q. 

Honour  Placet  for  Atutralia   -Federal 
Final ; 

Itt     Kiiil     Ki.nin  .    I)     Monart}-.    N.S  \V. 
Znd   Full  Kiiim..   H     C.   Northridirn.   Vio 
Jr<l   Hortk-keoplng,   D.   Mori.irly.   N.8.W. 
2nd   AudiliQK.   D    Moriarty.   SS.W. 
lit    Mnrr.inlilo    Uiw.    A.    B.    (i.    SnTace.   4 
2nd    Merc.int4le   l..iw.    W.    P.    Morrison.    NZ 
3rd    Insolvency.    I)     llori.irty.    N.8.W. 
1st   Oouipojiy,   E.  F.   Unner.   Vic. 
Znd  Company,  f-  K.  Obpel.-uid.  Vic. 

F<>r  llieee  two  Inalitaites.  H.  and  R.  pre- 
sented J42  etiiden's.  and  317  aecarcd  paaua, 
wholly  or  in  part  The  reaaon  for  the  oyer- 
whclminc  popularity  nt  their  ooaehinc 
methods    is   ohrious. 

I       Completely    detailed    list*   of  suoee—fol    can- 
'    didiire    sent     lo     .-Jl     enquirers 

,\sk  nt  the  same  time  for  a  free  copy  'if 
"(tuide  lo  Aertoiintanry."  Rtplalns  why  ynu 
should  qualify,  and  what  yoii  etand  to  c.iin 
by   sn   doinc 

Wrtie  or  rail  for  Pro«(ie>-liis  to-day  Stiiily 
under    H     and    R  .    and     win    eufirees 


HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 

Profo»»it>nf»l     Accotintnncy     Conchea 

Collins    House,    Collins    Street,    Melbourne 


T^ank  Ton   for  mentlonint  Hieads  ReTiew    when   wrtlinK  to  adTerttsers 


Serptom'her  SI,  lOlf. 


STEAD'S  REV  I  FAN. 


Have   You   CATARRH? 

If  ytni  ;uJS\ver  "  Yes  to  auy  three  (A  the  foUowiug  you  are  in  the  ^ip  of  deadly  Catarrh, 
a  diseuBe  which  not  only  saps  your  vitality,  kills  ajDihition  and  energy,  buti  only  too  frequently 
terminates  fatally  '.n  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  and  dreaded  Co'ij sumption.  Moreover,  the  oon- 
sl'iut  swallowing  of  the  fetid  mm-us  during  sleeu  slowly  but  surely  poisons  the  sitomaoh.  liver, 
kidneys  and  other  organs.  You  need  not.  however,  suffer  anotheir  hour  if  you  will  only  use 
KAMEY'S  MKDIOATOE. 

Is    my    voice   husky? 

Do    I    sneeze    frequently. ? 

Do  I  catch  cold  easily? 

Is  my  nose  stopped  up? 

Is  my   hearing  affected? 

Does   my    throat   feel    dry? 

Do  I   feel   tired   ou   rising? 

8.  Does   my   nose  discharge? 

9.  Do    I    suffer   from    heartache? 


Symptoms  of  Catarrh. 


to. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 


Do    crusts    form    in    my    nose? 
Do  I   expector.tte  frequently? 
Is  my  sense  of  smell   affecteid? 
Is  there  fulness  in  my  throat? 


The  discharge   is  at  first  thin   and   watery, 
then,   as    the    disease    progresses,    it    becomes 
thicker  in  consistency,  and  is  e.iected  from  the 
nose,    or    runs    down    through    the    post-nasal 
cavity,    into   the   throat,    lungs    and   stomach, 
often    being   the    cause   of    dyspepsia.     It   at-^ 
tacks  the  organs  of  hearing,  the  eyes,  throat. f 
vocal  chords,  and  lung:s,  fretjuently  ©xtendingl 
until   it    rea.ches    the    cartilaginous    and    bony 

^ ...  .„  ,    structures  of  the   nose   and   head.     Sometimes 

DoGsphleVm  drop  into  my  throat  ?  there  is  an  obstruction  of  one  or  both  of  tlie 
Do  lsuH€'r~froui  noises  in  luy  heart?  nostrils,  bad  breath,  frontal  hea^lache.  loss 
Do  I  suffer  from  shortness  of  breath:-' of  memory,  confusion  of  the  senses,  and  more 
Do  I  have  to  clear  my  throat  fre-  or  less  disturljance  of  hearing.  The  voice 
quently?  may   become   husky,    the  tonsils   more  or   less 

Is  there  fulness  or  pressure  in  my  enlarged,  and  the  muc<iU3  memlirane  inflamed. 

Ijead?  thickened    and    ulcerated. 

Ramey's  Medioator  attacks  the  disease  rtireittly  by  blowing    medicated,    gOTm-di!stroy- 

ing  air   into   the  nostrils   and  over    the   affected    membrane.      Curas    Catai'rh.    Cata.rrhal 

Deafness.     Heartache.     Neuralgia.     Oold    in     the    head.    Bronchitis,    Asthma,    Hay    Fever, 

apd    all   nasal   inflammati^nns.     Restores   the   sense  of    taste   and  smell,   and   sweeten  the 

Obviously  we  oould  not  sell  what  had  l:een  already  tised  by  another 
person,  so  we  cannot  give  a  free  trial,  but  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  a 
booklet,  giving  all  particulars  free.     Y'ou   can  therefore  depend  that   every 

Ramey's    Medicator   sold    is    clean,    and    has    not    1  een   h.andled    by    others. 

m^^^a^^ma^n^^^^^^^     Order  now.  or   write   for   free  booklet. 

STAR  NOVELTY    CO.    (Box   466,   G.P.0.1. 

11   Australian    Buililings,  Name 

Elizabeth    .Street.    Melbourne.    Vic. 

Please    send    Outfit    containing    1    Nickel-plated  Address 

Ramey    Medicator,    1    bottle    Inhalent    and    1   tin 

Ointment,   for    which    I    enclose    15/6.  


FREE  TRIAL 


INC 


Electrolytic    Zinc  ^Cz)  Brand 

Containing  about  99.95'f    Metallic  Zinc.    (99.9%  guaranteed) 


Spelter 

Containing  about 


Brand 

98.75%    Metallic  Zinc. 


High  Grade  Zinc  Dust 

Containing  about  90 '/i    Metallic  Zinc. 
Zinc     Concentrates — Various   Grades 


SOLE  SELLING  ^AViO  Proclucers' 

ORGANISATION  ""  -         x  ■  Pty 

FOR  ABOVE  Assoc  Iclt  ion       Ltd*. 
AUSTRALIAN  „„  „  ...      ^^    „  .. 

PROD UCTION  s  Collii\s  House,  360  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


Thank  yoa  for  meDtioBing  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertUen. 


%lll. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


a»ptrmb*r  it,  l»ia. 


Better  Light — Better  Business 

Study    your    LIGHTING-  that's    the    first    step 
toward  improving  trad^ 

It's  the  store  or  theatre  MukE  BRILLIANTLY 
and  suitably  lighted  than  its  competitor  that 
attracts  the  greatest  number  of  possible  customers. 

You  CAN  have  better  lighting  at  LOW  COST 
with  the  big,  new,  high-efficiency 


These    hJR.  (jas-filled  lamps    are  about  twice    as  efficient  as    the    smaller 
G-K  EDISON  i-i  common  use. 

Let  us  Rive  you  a  FREE  demonsiraiion  of  the  new  1000  watt  G-E 
EDISON  lamp  which  requires  only  a  (ew  cents'  worthnf  current  per  hour. 
Requires  practically  no  cleaning  or  attention.    Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

G-E  59 

Australian    General    Electric    Co. 

Cr.  Queen  &  Little  Colliiu  Sts.         Cr.  Wentworth  Av.  &  Coulburn  SL 

MELBOURNE  SYDNEY 

Agtnt*. 
CHAS    ATKINS  4  CO    (W.A.)  LTD..  .S94  Hav  Street.  Perth.  W.A. 
ENC.INKKRING    SIPPLY    CO     OF    AUSTRALASLA    LTD..    Cr.    Edward    anrf 

'  Streets,    Brisbane. 

UNBl  JOHNSTONE  LTD..  100  Currie  Street.  Adelaide. 

01  I\  i^  n.  .^    ■    1  IVKK.  0";  Maciiu.irie  Sirrrt,  Hobart.  Tasmai.ia. 

NATIONAL   KLKCTKICAL   5r   KNC.INKERIN'C.   CO.    LTD..   Auckland.   Dunedin. 
Cbnstchurch  and  We'.linKton.  N.Z. 


Tbook  TOO  for  Dcnllonliig  Btoad's  Barlaw  wbao  wrltlnc  to  adT«ntt«rs. 
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This  is  our  war 

Unless  we  win,  nothing  is  surer  than  that  Germany  will  get 
back  her  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  and  Australia  under  that 
menace  must  arm  to  the  teeth.  To  avert  this  great  evil,  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  win  outright.  If  we  do  not,  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  go  under.  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore, 
this  is  our  war — a  war  "for  all   we  have  and   are." 

Help  to  win  it  by  buying  war  bonds 

The   Government   will    give   you    5    per   cent.;    and    you 

may    make   your   payments   on    the   instalment    system ; 

or    any    Bank    will    help    you    to    buy,    and    will    charge 

you    only    4   per   cent,  on    the    overdraft. 

Commonwealth  Treasury,  W.  A.   WATT, 

September,   1918.  Treasurer. 
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CHEMISTS 


kmA    Xmw^mn    W    Air    B*^     ^m4    Ca 

C*)tk»k    B«ltrfm      Akrf*«iul    B*l*i.    ^xmmm. 
•  •d  SarfKAl  AypluB^ri  frftrral^. 

Price  Litt  pMlaJ  FrM  o«  Ap»lic«it*a. 

OftDERS  BY    Post   promptJy  aticnded  to. 
ind  dnpstched  oo  day  of  receipt 

280  Bourke  Street. 


■nxk    rbr 


III    COUINS   STUIT. 


EQUITY  TRUSTEES.  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ua. 

ttMrrt   Litkililr.  I2M.M0      Cur.Xn  Fn4.   IIO.OM 

BotKU  ur  DiRtciuiiii  Hon.  Ii<iii.i!cl  V.i>  kiniioi;. 
M.L.A..  Ch«iriii;>iii  Hon.  Kniiert  (i.  Urt  iilchcon . 
Blpwart  Mr  Arthur.  Kaq..  K.C. ;  8ir  Kdwurd  F 
Mltrhpll.   K  (' 
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pjrllatnpnt     to     pert  ■•    of     Irii*'. 

biiiinnM       JOKI.  Ki'\ 

r    T    M\  ■    v.uKi.-. 


THE 


COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 


INSURANCE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fve.  Mario«.  GDaraotr«.  Coitooil 
Bonds.  Periooil  Acctdrol  aod 
SkkDris,  Plate  data  Brcakaft 
(iacludiog  CiTil  ConnotioD^ 
Barflary.  Lift  Slock.  Mator 
Car.  Enployeri'  Liability  aod 
Workfrt*  Compeatatioo. 

Principal  Oifict  :  60  Market  Stmt,    Melkoarw. 

Braachat  ia  all  ibt  Statti. 


W. 


TUCKER. 
General    Manaflar. 


PERFECT  HEARING  FOR  THE  DEAF  witk  tka 
LITTLE    GEM    EAR    PHONE 

Wnlf  (»r  Pari.fgUn  •!  car  Special  Trial  Ofi«r. 
DFNYERS    Pty.    Ltd. 

2e-4    .^WANSTOS    STRtEI      4  iJMn  (r«  LM>i.U  5l  I 


PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

Has    proved    itself    to    be    the 

WORLD'S    STANDARD    SYSTEM 

I  li<-  viml  niiml.rc  of  .ludrnl..  and  llir  Rir.il  v.inrly  of  ila  litrrnluir  and  manuala 
lot  Ila  rradria  and  aludrnla.  atr  indi>put.il>lr  rvidcncm  of  it»  immrasurable  popularity 
aa  ikr  acknowlrdard   modpl  and    UNIVERSAL    SHORTHAND. 

Wrilr    for    Frrr     LfBMon    and    l.raflett.     pott    frtt    from 

Sir    I.saac    Pitinan    &    Sons.    Riallo.    Collins    Street,    Mtlboume. 


Thank  too  for  mvatloiiinc  Mimil-*  Rvtiow  whpo  wriilnt  lo  adtprii.pr. 


Sevtember  21.  1918. 
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THE    ACCESSORIES     TO    COM- 
PLETE YOUR    SPRING   OUTFIT 


HATS 

Soft  Felts,  grey  mixture,  new  shape,  cut 
edge,  bow  at  side,   14/6,  15/6  each. 
Grey   Smooth   Felts,    black   band,   bow   at 
side,   13/6,   14/6  each. 

SHIRTS 

New  Sports  Shirts,  fine  mercerised  cloth, 
7/6  each. 

Tunic  Shirts,  soft  turned  back  cuffs,  re- 
inforced necks,  black  and  white,  blue  and 
white  stripe,  from  5/b  to  q/6  each. 
Fashion  Shirts,  stiff  cuffs,  reinforced 
necks,  all  neat  patterns,  from  6/6  to  11/6; 
special  line  in  Fine  White  Camljric  Cloth. 
6/6  each. 

TIES 

Newest  desigTis  for  the  season,  wide  end, 
2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6  each. 

Imitation  Silk,  Knitted,  newest  fancy  pat- 
terns,  very  special,   2I6  each. 
Pure  Silk,  in  black,  navy,  and  fancy,  g/6 
t)  14/6  each. 

COME    AND 


SCARVES 

.\rtificial  Silk,  plain  colours,  navy,  grey, 
black  and  amber,  i-t/6,  17/6,  K)/6  each. 
All  Silk,  very  special,  grey  with  black 
stripe,  black  with  white  stripe  and  newest 
heather  mixture  shades,  from  37/6  to  57/6 
each. 

GLOVES 

Chamois    Gloves,    all    size 
value,  7/6  per  pair. 
iNIotoring     Gloves,      lined 
palms,   13/6  to  22/6  per  pair, 

WALKING  STICKS 

-A  large  variety  in  good  designs,  from  2/ 
up  to  32/6  each. 

UMBRELLAS 

Plain  and   fancy  mounts,   tape  edge 
cover.    10/6  to  55/-  each. 

COLLARS 

All    shapes,    linen    faced,    four-fold, 
doz. 

INSPECT 


very    special 
and      unlined 


silk 


11/- 


The  Mercery  Section  is  conveniently  situated  just  inside  the  central  entrance. 


The  MUTUAL 


(Store  Ltd.) 


Where  everything 
is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


Opp.  FLINDERS  ST.  STATION 
MELBOURNE 


S)l. 


STHMrs  ffrvuw 


.Vpfrmk^-r    ff.    Ifll 


CS^rirainfor  a  Better  Position, 

1^1  L^^3L       Difliculties 

.^'...jJIS/a/,^^     Vanish! 


■-.ferf 


"  You  l6«l  that  the  closer 
you  sticK  to  your  vorA  the 
lighter  your  small  'bl:rd  alley  ' 
Job  sticks  to  you,  artd  yju  ce< 
Ro  further.  It  is  otasporating, 
I   know,  but  why  not  rtr.ko  out 

(or  so-relhing  better?     Commence  traln.ng  right  away  for  a  good  worth-while 

position   with    MORE    MONEY    to   ill" 

YOU  should  apply  this  GOOD  ADVICE  to  yourself.  You  surely  wish  to 
succeed— to  make  a  SOME  ACCOUNT  MAN  of  yourself— and  you  CAN.  No 
matter  what  your  present  employment,  or  where  you  live,  vou  can,  BY  TR.MN- 
ING.  render  yourself  eligible  for  the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
thousands  of  others. 


.>END,  TO-D.\Y,  for  a  copy  of  our  biR. 
informative.    Illustrated   Handbook, 

"CHOOSING  A 
CAREER " 

It  is  FREE,  and  will  tell  you  how  VOl" 
can  obtain  a  responsible  posit  on.  Your 
own  interests  demand  QL'ICK  ACTION, 
so  don't  delay  in  sending. 


We  SuccrufuDy  Prtp*re  for   ALL. 


TIU.  OS  WMOT  YDU  m  MTEREmO  M 


;^';-iiiii[']iiiii^m 


Stott's  Correspondence  College 

(AddrcM  Neamt  OfSce^ 

100  Rujjell  Streel.  Melbourne.  117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


Creek  Street,  Bri»bane. 


Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 


T*»nk  yuo    tor  mtotlcmlDt   8t«.id  •  luvio.    wbeo   ununi   to  »d»»rtii 
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The    New    South     Wales    State    Trawler    Gunundaul     returaiag     to 
port   with    a    load   of   fish. 


In  Our  Next  Issue — Ready  October  5th 

After -War  Problems 

By  MEREDITH  ATKINSON 

II. — The   Future   of   Democracy 


J>lru<l°«   JVririr.  tlilllS. 


Waitine  't  Uw  Blat«  Trawler  In  Uic  early  raoniini;  at  NowcaMli- 


Orntral    l><>tx>l    <>f    the   State    Trawler*.    Sydiu-y.       with  one  nf  the  rr.ifi   lyini:  .iloncKid.-  the  wharf. 


8Ula  Ft»h    ItocaiTlnc   K«rri(«ralor  8tatf«a   at   Port   Sterena. 


stead  !  Rn-iexc.  :ilsiis. 
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Sepiembek  14.  1918. 
Reasons  for  Optimism. 

That  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  tlie  Allies  to  tri- 
umph over  the  Central  Empires  is  be- 
coming daily  clearer.  This  springs  mainly 
from  three  things  :  Dwindling  enemy  man 
power ;  American  armies  ;  anticipated  in- 
ternal troubles  in  Gt-rmany  and  Austria. 
Every  day  we  are  assured  the  German 
armies  are  becoming  feebler  because  rein- 
forcements are  lacking.  Every  day  Allied 
numerical  superiority  is  being  increased. 
With  defeat  in  the  firld  comes  the  natural 
sequel  of  strife  and  dissention  within  the 
Central  Empires.  The  failure  of  the  last 
German  offensive  and  the  triumphant  ad- 
vance of  the  Allied  forces  in  Picardy  are 
taken  as  demonstrating  the  rapid  weaken- 
ing of  the  enemy  armies  and  showing  that 
the  initiative  has  finally  passed  from  the 
Germans.  Perhaps  the  gra\est  mistake  we 
have  all  along  made  since  the  outbreak  oi 
hostilities  is  that  of  under-estimating  the 
strength  cf  our  opponents.  In  the  flush  of 
present  victory  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
danger  that  we  will  fall  into  the  same 
error  again.  For  at  least  the  last  year 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  numerically, 
the  Allies  have  been  stronger  in  France 
than    were  the    Germans ;    but    it    was    not 


until  Allied  armies  were  placed  under  a 
single  command  that  this  superiority  was 
taken  proper  advantage  of.  Thanks  to 
the  Americans.  Allied  forces  in  France  are 
being  steadilv  augmented.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  despite  their  losses  there 
are  probably  more  Germans  in  France  to- 
day than  there  have  ever  been  since  the 
war  began. 

C-ontinued   Allied  Advance. 

During  the  last  fortnight  the  Allies  have 
continued  to  advance  and  the  enemy  to  re- 
treat. Our  troops  are  now  approaching  the 
Hindenburg  line,  having  taken  Bapaume, 
Peronne,  Guiscard,  Ham  and  hundreds  of 
other  villages  west  of  the  19 17  German 
front  in  Picardy.  Further  north  British 
forces  ha\e  broken  through  the  Queant- 
Drccourt  switch  line,  and  have  forced  the 
enemy  back  on  to  the  plain  at  Lecluse,  a 
place  seven  miles  south-west  of  Douai,  the 
e\acuation  of  which  by  the  Germans  is  now 
reported.  Clearly  Allied  forces  now  threaten 
the  communications  between  Douai  and 
Cambrai,  but  the  enemy  still  hold  the  for- 
midable heights  of  Bourlon  Wood,  the  key 
to  Cambrai,  and  the  most  dominating  place 
in  this  particular  war  theatre.  German 
evacuation  of   Douai   does  not    necessarily 
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nx-.in  aUiiHliiiiiiirnt  i»l  iii*"  place.  I-i>i 
year  Si  f^iiH-niin.  I..t  l-Vrr  .iiwl  ('.imlw.ii 
ilM-lf  wrn-  rr|>iirt»-i|  In  liavt-  Ui-n  ••v.irii 
iilr<l,  l>ut  the  vnrniv  !.till  ImM  ihcso  towns. 
>Vli.it  llwy  ilul  «.i.s  i<>  withdraw  th«-ir  heavy 
supplies  of  ainniiinition,  food  and  o4lxT 
niati-rial  nt'cdi-d  l>\  .1  )»ri-at  army  in  the  fi<-ld. 
.mil  place  it  clst-w  Ihtc  out  of  r«'ach  of  hos- 
tile pins.  It  is  protwtilc  that  the  (^-rmans 
will  make  K"'-''  att«-nipt.s  to  rrtain  Douai,  l>e- 
caii.M.-  its  fall  niiglit  .M-rionsly  im|jeril  I,ill<-. 
which  has  for  I<mij»  lutn  the  chief  distrihiir 
ing  centre  for  the  (Icrrruin  armies  in  Kl.ui 
tiers.  Rc|xirts  some  d.i\s  ago  jjave  us  Ix.-ns. 
which  iIh-  erM-m\  had  evacuatiil,  and  opti- 
mistic speculations  took  ()l.ici;  concerning 
the  s]Ktililv  reo|H'niiij;  of  tlx;  coal  min<-s 
tlH-re  liv  French  miners.  Actually,  though 
af>and<NK*<l  l>y  the  (jermans,  I.<^ns  has  ix>t 
yet  Ikvii  fxxupioj  l>y  British  tr<x)ps.  owing 
to  the  heavy  gas  with  which  the  town  was 
drenched,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  under 
hostile  gun  fire.  During  the  German  occu- 
pati<jn  the  pl.ice  was  entirely  kn<K-ked  to  bits 
by  our  shells,  and  tin?  enemy  were  ohlige<J 
to  approach  the  town  by  tunnels,  and  live 
underground  whilst  tlK-re.  It  must  be  much 
like  V'pres,  which,  in  a  similar  salient,  was 
long  ago  balten-d  to  ruins  by  G«Tman  guns. 
Under  the  circumslaiKes  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  the  Hermans  were  able  to  work  the 
Ix-ns  coal  miiK-s.  For  one  thing  they  did  not 
rK-ed  to  do  so,  and  for  another  these  were 
altogether  t<x)  close  to  the  firing  line.  IiK'vi 
tably  the  pit  heads  must  have  all  been  d«'- 
stroyed,  and  iIk-  Germans  are  likely  to 
have  efTii'tively  completeiJ  the  work  of 
Allied  sliells  and  to  have  made  it  impassible 
to  resume  mining  for  many  a  long  day. 

In   Picardy,   1917  and   1918. 

The  cables  telling  of  victories  in  Pic- 
ardy day  by  da\  read  strangely  like  those 
which  came  through  to  us  in  March  and 
April  of  last  year,  wlnii  tin-  forces  of  Haig 
and  Nivelle  were  rashing  after  the  enemx 
towards  [he  Hindenburg  line.  I^st  year  tlie 
British  arhl  French  ad\aiK'e  liegan  on  Feb- 
niary  j6th,  and  for  jusl  .ilxiut  a  month  our 
fiirces  followed  .ifler  the  retiring  Germans. 
H\  tl»-  .|th  of  March  Haig's  trofips  were 
Te|>oried  to  lie  closing  on  Hap.iunH-.  but  it 
W.1S  not  until  the  17th  of  that  month  that 
they  cnu-red  lh«-  town.  On  the  21st  word 
came  through  thai  the  G«Tmans  were  mak- 
ing a  stand  on  the  .Arras Cambrai  .St.  Qiien 
tin  1-1  I'Vre  line,  but  for  two  months  after 
tfiat  there  was  considerable  fighting  along 
the  wiv.lo  frmil.  On  March  24lh  the 
Frcir-h  took  two  foils  said  to  dominate  I.a 


l-ere,  and  ns  t.iii  w.is  anticipated.  On 
Mjrejj  3ist  the  British  had  jiushtil  east  of 
St.  Queiilin.  Ixiih  north  and  .sriuth,  and  its 
aband<jnnvnt  by  the  enemy  was  hourly  ex- 
]Mt-i<-d.  Early  in  .April  the  French  were  re- 
jiorie'l  to  have  w<'n  villages  south-cast  of  St. 
Quenlin,  which  made  the  continued  reten- 
tion of  tlK-  phice  almost  impossible.  On 
.April  Qth  the  British  |)enetrateti  the  German 
line  .south  east  of  .Arras,  and  captured  Vimy 
kidge.  On  the  nth  they  ha<l  won  the 
heights  wiiich  were  said  to  dominate  Cam- 
brai,  and  eiwJanger  the  enemy  [josition 
there.  On  the  15th  the  F"r«'nch  were  en- 
gage<l  in  shelling  St.  (^)uenliii.  which  their 
heavy  guns  were  knticking  to  pieces.  On 
Mav  3rd  the  British  forix-s  pierced  the  Hin- 
denburg line  west  of  Qucant,  and  UmV.  Bul- 
lecourt.  About  this  time  a  heavy  F'rench  at 
tack  on  St.  Quentin  was  badly  repulsed, 
and  .\ivelle  was  succeede<l  by  Petain  n-- 
Comniaiider-in-Chief  of  the  F"rench  forces 
It  W.1S  not  until  ilie  fourth  month  after  th< 
U-ginning  of  the  German  retirement  that  the 
iju  ant  switch  lii;e  was  dilinitelv  c-stablishei! 
and  iIk'  strength  of  the  Hindenburg  lini- 
was  fully  reali.sed.  But  the  actual  with- 
drawal from  the  old  battle  front  to  the  new- 
line  occupied  only  about  a  month,  practic- 
ally the  same  [H-riod  as  the  present  retreat 
has  taken. 

The  Real  Test  Still  to  Come. 

This  ciTtainh  suggests  that  though  at 
lirst  the  Germans  were  badly  surjirised  .md 
defeatefl.  th<-ir  retreat  since  has  lieen  no 
more  of  a  debacle  than  it  was  in  19 17. 
We  have  followed  more  quickly,  their 
plans  for  retirement  have  not  been  carried 
out  .so  well,  but  there  is  no  panic  iHiw 
U-ing  slwwn.  Our  continiUHJ  advance  has 
elvered  us  all  greatly,  but  what  I  am 
trying  to  show  is  that  once  retreat  had 
bien  com|)»-!!ed.  .md  retirement  (k'^-iiled  on 
b\  the  enemv  High  Command,  we  were  no 
l>nger  driving  the  ei>emy  li.ick  by  superior 
fori-es,  bv  clever«T  tactics,  but  were  merely 
eiiileavouring  to  harry  their  systematic  re- 
treat as  much  as  possible.  We  are  not  lust 
iMJW  witnessing  an\  thing  which  justifies  us 
in  saving  that  we  have  the  enemv  lieaten. 
'I'lie  test  will  come  when  the  Germans 
reach  the  lines  on  which  they  pro[X),se  to 
stand — the  Hindenburg  line,  or  maylv  one 
east  of  it.  L'ntil  we  have  demonstrated 
that  we  c.in  cf*ntinne  to  force  the  Germans 
back  after  the\  have  decide<l  to  stand 
firm,  we  <-ertainlv  should  lie  wrong  in 
.xssuming  that  we  had  tlx-m  beaten. 
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Possible  New  Lines. 

As  set  out  before,  the  original  German  line 
east  of  Arras  was  smashed  through,  and  the 
enemy  hastily  set  up  defences  on  what  is 
known  as  the  switch  line.  This  was  broken 
further  north  at  Oppy  and  Fresnes.  and  the 
<iermans  thereafter  held  a  hastily  impro- 
vised front  east  of  the  broken  switch.  Pre 
sumably  we  destroyed  those  portions  of  the 
switch  line  which  had  fallen  into  our  hands. 
This  at  any  rate  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
for  the  Germans  made  no  serious  attempt  to 
stand  on  a  front  where  this  line  used  to  be, 
but  have  fallen  back  eastward  of  Queant. 
One  would  imagine  that  they  had  defences 
prepared  here  to  protect  the  Douai-Cambrai 
road.  If  they  have  not.  then  both  places 
and  Lille  should  fall  into  our  hands  soon, 
but  the  story  of  the  fighting  in  1917  for  St. 
Quentin  and  La  Fere  does  not  encourage 
this  hope.  Despite  the  statements  as  to  the 
piercing  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  our  troops 
have  as  yet  reached  it  at  one  point  only, 
south  of  St.  Quentin.  The  line  which  has 
been  forced  is  not  the  Hindenburg  line  at 
all,  hut  the  substitute  switch  line  between 
the  Hirondelle  River  and  Lens.  If  the 
enemy  intend  to  stand  on  their  old  line  we 
may  assume  that  it  has  been  greatly 
strengthened,  whilst  the  retreat  across  the 
Somme  battlefields  was  taking  place.  The 
real  test  of  strength  will  come  when  we 
attempt  to  force  this  line.  If  we  can  break 
through,  then  a  general  enemv  retirement  to 
a  much  shorter  front  may  be  anticipated.  If 
we  find  it  as  invulnerable  as  we  did  last  year 
we  are  likely  to  settle  down  for  the  winter  in 
front  of  it  in  devastated  country,  just  as 
we  had  to  do  in  1917.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Germans  may  not  attempt  to  seriouslv 
stand  on  the  Hindenburg  front,  but  may 
elect  to  fall  further  back  to  some  new  line 
of  defences.  If  Lille  is  to  be  retained  by 
them,  this  line  would  necessarily  have  to 
swing  back  on  Douai  or  thereabouts.  It 
might  run  direct  to  the  Aisne,  just  north  of 
Rheims,  or  further  east  from  Douai  through 
Le  Gateau  to  Rethel,  north-east  of  Rheims, 
and  then  along  the  Aisne  to  the  Verdun 
front.  Retreat  to  either  of  these  lines  would 
involve  the  abandonment  of  Cambrai,  St. 
Quentin,  La  Fere  and  Laon,  but  either 
would  provide  an  ample  margin  of  safety 
for  the  vital  Briev  iron  fields,  which  must 
always  be  one  of  the  first  considerations  of 
German  High  Command.  Already  the  re- 
tirement from  Amiens  and  from  the  Marne 
has  reduced  the  enemy  front  by  seventy 
miles,  which,  translated  into  men,  means  a 


saving  of  no  fewer  than  half  a  million  sol- 
diers at  the  very  least — ^many  more  than' 
the  casualties  the  enemy  have  suffered  in 
retreating. 

On  tlie  Aisne. 

The  Americans  in  the  south  have  crossed 
the  Vestle,  and  are  now  opposite  the  enemy 
defences^on  the  Aisne.  The  German  stand 
on  the  former  river  was  clearly  only  of  a 
temporary  nature,  and  was  made  solely  to 
gi\-e  time  to  get  the  Aisne  line  ready  to 
repel  attack.  This  line,  originally  taken  up 
by  the  enemy  after  their  first  defeat  on  the 
Marne  in  19 14,  had  been  broken  by  the 
French  who  last  year  drove  the  Germans 
back  over  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  Having 
done  so,  they  of  course  destroyed  the  Ger- 
man Aisne  defences  and  the  enemy,  requir- 
ing time  to  repair  these,  stood  long  enough 
on  the  Vestle  to  get  them  in  shape  again. 
The  Aisne  position  is  naturally  a  strong  one, 
and  it  was  altogether  unlikely  that  the  enemy 
would  fall  back  to  the  improvised  line 
north  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  from 
which  they  began  their  successful  Marne 
drive  some  months  ago.  If  the  Hindenburg 
line  is  not  going  to  be  held,  then  the  Aisne 
line  would  ha\e  to  be  abandoned,  other- 
wise it  would  be  outflanked  bv  the  French 
at  La  Fere.  On  the  whole  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  Germans  will  stand  reso- 
lutely on  the  Hindenburg  line,  but  will 
have  every  detail  arranged  to  fall  back  to 
some  other  carefully  prepared  front  should 
the  Allies  break  through  between  Douai 
and  Cambrai. 

Brilliant   American   Success. 

Quite  the  most  interesting  development  in 
the  Western  theatre  is  the  American  offen- 
sive against  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  In  1914 
when  the  German  a\alanche  fell  on  France, 
General  de  Castelnau  hung  desperately  on 
to  Verdun,  and  managed  to  pin  down  a 
flank  of  the  enemy  legions,  thus  preventing 
the  army  of  Metz  from  giving  that  support 
to  the  forces  of  von  Kluck  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  taking  of  Paris,  and  which 
would  have  made  impossible  the  battle  of 
the  Marne.  But  the  hostile  hordes,  though 
held  at  Verdun,  surged  past  the  fortress 
to  north  and  south  in  an  effort  to  get  to 
Paris  in  time.  With  the  main  army  which 
iiad  rushed  through  Belgium  defeated  at 
tile  Marne.  these  southern  troops  recoiled 
and.  abandoning  Rheims,  Epernav  and 
Chalons,  took  up  the  positions  in  Cham- 
pagne,   which  they  have  held  more  or  less 
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twt  Mi>>  .  liiii  iii~i-.i-l  •>!  I.illin^  back 
acrou  ihc  Nf«u»c  wuth  of  Vcnliin.  thf 
Gefin.ins  luiii);  oii  i<>  ihr  high  l.imJ,  oti  the 
•ninitnit  nf  wliirli  il»  furl  of  St.  MihicI 
iloniin.iit-.s  tin;  ri\»T.  This  s|>r)i  has  sinci- 
lio-nnv  fnnwxi*  .i«  ilw  St.  MihicI  sali<lit. 
Its  •  .  ,  ..  rjnam  ^-aj  |hat 

its  i  ■ .  to  any  attempt 

to  t.iki-  Vrfiiuii.  U  itti  it  in  their  hand.s 
th<-  Fr<-tKh  fortrf.-»  wa.i  always  thrfaltiK-d. 
Its  mmmuiiiratioiis  with  thp  ><)uth  intiT 
ru[)tf<l,  ami  the  wlu>if  position  made  insc 
cure.  As  long,  then-fore,  as  the  German.s 
had  flesigns  on  Vcnlun.  tlK-y  had  to  hang 
on  to  St.  .MihicI.  But  dcspit*-  the  great 
advantage  their  jx>sition  across  the  Meuse 
gave  thi-m.  they  faile<l  to  take  x\\e  French 
fortri'ss,  and  th<-  ileft-at  of  their  last  offen- 
sive, which  aimed  at  t'haloii.s  and  ulti- 
malel\  .it  Ver.iun.  destroyed  the  value  of 
the  .s.dient  ,s"  far  ri-^  its  major  object  was 
oi>nivrnefl.      I  ••>  K-  a  menace,  and 

lvf-!rrf    :i    vii  jroint.  the   continued 

1  ot  which  inviit-d  attack  and 
'I  disaster.  To  aliondon  the  place 
though,  would  have  indicated  that  German 
High  Command  despaire*!  of  taking  Ver- 
dun, had  given  uji  hope  of  capturing  Cha- 
lon.s.  Rather  than  publish  this  abroad,  the 
enemy  prefern-d  to  remain  and  risk  the 
dang<-r  sltould  a  formidable  attack  he  made 
against  tin-  pLice.  Kiiemy  communiques 
claim  that  when  the  .\nn-ricaiis  .>ilruck  oiiK 
enough  r<-si>taiice  was  ofT<-red  them  to 
enable  the  fin.il  ev.iru.ition  of  the  salient 
to  \k  suc<>■s^full>  carried  out.  The  f.ict 
that  th«-  .Americans  did  rH>t  capture  anv 
wnr  matrrinl.  .nnd  tiK>k  onlv  12.000 
that  tiM*  Germans  wcr' 
.  and  that  the  abandon- 
ment ot  the  salient  had  really  been  ar- 
ranged for  .«ime  time  ago.  As  pointed 
out  above,  it  was  of  no  value  to  the 
«vmy  fMKt?  tlwv  had  given  up  the  idea 
of  taking  Ver<kin.  and  by  withdrawing 
from  it  they  oil  down  the  front  to  U- 
defnufed  bv  thirty  miles  or  mon\  .MI 
the  same,  thi.s  doe.s  m»t  (k'tr.ict  from  tlie 
business  like  sun>-«  of  the  Am«-rican 
offensive. 

A   Llmitad   OblMlivt. 

Hitli'Tiii  the  French  haw  never  lieen 
able  to  spare  the  troops  to  c.irrv  out  a 
great  o(Trnsiv<-  with  \\m-  ribj.Tt  of  capturing 
St.    Mihi'-I.      Now  ,   the  .Ami-ricans 

h.ive  arrixed.  and  •■•  _      Mith  of  Ver<lun. 

launi-htil  .111  atl  uk  aganist  the  enemy  \yrts\- 
Xiions  lietwccn  Fn'-sncs  and  St.  Mihiel.  the 
obi«x:t  of  which  wm  to  thrast  through  Ir 


hind  llie  salient  and  i-oniiiel  its  abandon- 
ment or  secure  its  ca|>tua-.  So  siKTessful 
and  rapid  was  the  .\merican  thrust  that 
tin-  salient  was  captured  with  12,000 
pri.soiM-rs.  This  brilliant  feat  is  th«- 
lirst  fruit  of  tlie  active  American  par 
tici|>atiori  in  die  struggle  in  F'rance. 
but  the  moral  eflfe<'t  of  the  presence 
tlv-re  of  hundr<-<ls  of  thoasands  of  Ameri- 
can sol<liers  h.id  alreailv  lxH?n  .shown  on 
every  baitliifieM  for  the  la.st  three  months. 
The  imm>iliat>-  result  <>f  the  sucpc^s  at  St. 
.Mihiel  will  be  to  straighten  the  Allied  line 
and  finally  remove  all  danger  of  enemv 
.ittack  against  Verflun.  Little  more  Ls 
likely  to  follow  yet  awhile,  although  the 
possession  of  St.  Mihiel  is  a  necessary  step 
on  the  way  towarfis  the  Briey  iron  mines. 
S[)ecu!.ition  is  already  rife  as  to  what  will 
be  the  next  m-ve  of  the  .Am«'rican  com- 
mander. Will  he  strike  at  Met/,  or  will  he 
endeavour  to  wn-st  the  iron  fields  from  the 
em-my?  He  is  not  likely  to  ilo  either  of 
these  th'iigs  for  some  time,  but  his  success 
will  compel  the  enemy  to  rush  troops  to  the 
V'enlun  sector,  a  very  important  thing  in- 
deed. We  have  here  a  go'xl  illastration 
of  the  immens*-  advantage  great  numerical 
su|>eriority  gives  to  th«-  .Allies.  Formerly, 
even  though  .somewhat  outnumber(><],  the 
(rt-rmans  could  afford  to  hold  certain  fronts 
with  few  men.  and  concentrate  their  forces 
for  .iti.ick  elsewhere.  Their  interior  lines 
enabKnl  them  to  send  reinforo-ments  to 
any  threaternfl  |)oint  in  time  to  frustrate 
.Allied  attack.  Now.  however,  so  much 
more  numerous  are  Allied  forces  that 
great  concentr.ition  for  attack  is  no 
longer  imperati\e.  ami  the  enemy  are  there 
fore  unable  to  ascertain  in  advance  where 
the  blow  is  to  f.dl.  Consequently,  they  are 
com|)elled  to  Imld  their  entire  front  much 
more  strongly  liian  formerly,  and  iIk-  ilrain 
on  their  man  |H>wer  is  far  lieavier.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  can  counter  Alli<>l 
sU|X'riority  in  numbers  is  by  shortening 
their  front  or  In  getting  recruits  from  .some- 
where outside  the  Cierman  Fmpire.  Tinn- 
is  needed  for  the  obtaining  of  such  recruit.s. 
but  tlx-  front  in  France  can  be  slwriened 
(luickK.  aufl  of  tlw  two  alternatives  the 
roiucing  of  the  line  to  be  defende<l  is  the 
nv>^f  likelv  t<i  !»•  .tdoj-fid. 

Fin*    PromiM   of   Further    Actiievement. 

The  piiKhin-  out  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  does  n>t  actually  bring  the  Allies 
.my  nearer  W<xt  than  thev  were  before, 
as  further  east  at  Pont-a-Mou.sson  ther 
front  line  has  run  for  vears  within  thirteen 
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miles  ot  the  city.  ViyneulK-s.  tlu-  village 
reached  by  the  Americans  cast  of  St. 
Mihiel,  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Metz  as 
the  crow  flies.  The  pinching  <nit  of  the 
salient  had  of  course  to  precede  any  drive 
towards  Metz,  but  such  a  dri\-o'  is  not  likely 
to  be  launched  from  the  new  line  taken  up 
east  of  the  place.  Metz  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  enemy  fortress,  the 
most  imjxirtant  point  in  the  defences  of  the 
German  frontier.  Actually  that  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  important,  of  course,  and  when 
in  French  hands  was  a  mighty  fortress, 
which  the  Germans  starved  into  surrender 
in  1870,  but  our  present  foes  long  ago 
abandoned  the  fortress  as  a  suitable 
method  of  defence.  If  the  Allies  were  able 
to  force  the  enemy  troops  back  on  Metz  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  would  seriously  de- 
fend the  place,  as  strategically  it  is  itself 
not  of  vital  value.  A  far  more  important 
place  in  the  German  military  scheme  is 
Thionville,  twenty-four  miles  further  north. 
This  huge  fortified  camp  is  the  great  distri- 
buting centre  for  the  German  armies  of 
Champagne  and  Lorraine,  from  which 
roads  and  railways  radiate  to  every  part  of 
the  front,  and  connect  with  the  great  fac- 
tories of  the  Rhine  valley.  Despite  the 
fact,  howe\er,  that  the  American  offensive 
had  only  a  limited  objective,  the  success 
which  has  crowned  it  must  put  great  heart 
into  us  all,  for  it  shows  that  the  hastily 
trained  American  soldier  is  fully  equal  to 
the  task  before  him,  and  gives  splendid 
promise  of  further  achievement. 

Enemy  Man  Power. 

The  quest  ior  of  man  jxjwer  is  one  about 
which  the  wildest  and  most  contradictory 
assertions  are  made.  In  the  early  days  ex- 
perts, French  and  British,  demonstrated,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  that  Germany  must 
speedily  be  defeated  because  of  her  huge 
losses  and  her  inability  to  reinforce  her 
armies.  We  became  sceptical  of  the  fig- 
ures given  when  cables  constantly  assured 
us  that  the  Germans  were  always  in  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  then  passed  through  a 
stage  when  we  refused  to  believe  that 
enemy  man  power  was  on  the  decline. 
Once  again,  however,  speculation  as  to  the 
speedy  exhaustion  of  German  reserves  is 
rife  and  lack  of  enemy  man  power  is 
looked  to  to  give  us  victorv.  Readers 
will  perhaps  remember  that  long  ago, 
taking-  the  skimpv  figures  available  in  this 
countrv,    1    showed    that    there    was    little 


chance  of  enemy  man  power  Ix'coming  ex- 
hausted for  some  years.  These  calcula- 
tions, made  three  years  ago,  have  proved 
fairlv  correct.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter 
to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  position  to-day. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  put  the  assumed  losses 
on  one  side,  and  the  number  of  recruits  on 
the  other.  This  enables  us  to  learn  roughly 
the  decline  in  enemy  man  power,  but  it 
does  not  help  us  much  to  ascertain  the 
relative  size  of  the  German  forces  in  1916, 
1917  and  to-day.  One  thing  is  pretty  obvi- 
ous, namely,  that  the  enemy  army  in 
France  is  larger  this  year  than  it  was  last 
bv  the  number  of  troops  liberated  from  the 
Russian  theatre,  plus  the  year's  quota  of 
new  recruits,  less  the  casualties  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  Thanks  to  the  rein- 
forcements from  Russia,  their  armies  are 
swelled  proportionately  as  much  as  are 
ours   by   the   arrival   of   the   Americans. 

German  Losses. 

Hilaire  Bellcc  in  calculations  published 
at  the  end  of  1915,  dtclared,  as  the  result 
of  careful  enquiries  and  consultation  with 
French  authorities,  that  up  to  September, 
1915,  the  German  casualties  were  at  least 
7,000,000,  of  which  number  permanent 
losses  would  be  5,250,000.  Had  these  as- 
sumed ios.ses  for  the  first  year  of  fighting 
been  continued  through  the  second,  we 
would  have  a  stupendous  figure  of  10,- 
500,000  enemy  soldiers  definitely  out  of 
action  by  September,  1916.  As  Mr.  Bel- 
loc  placed  the  total  available  enemy  man 
power  at  12  000.000.  plus  500.000  new  re- 
cruits annually,  according  to  his  calculations, 
Germany  by  September,  1916,  should  have 
been  left  with  onlv  2,500,000  men  available 
who,  on  the  former  proportion,  would  be 
killed  out  in  six  months  or  so  !  Long  ago, 
however,  we  have  given  up  trusting  in  such 
optimistic  estimates,  and  have  come  to  more 
or  less  rely  upon  the  figures  given  in  the  offi- 
cial German  casualty  lists.  Unfortunately 
these  are  only  available  here  to  the  end  of  ihe 
third  year  of  the  war,  and  we  have  roughly  to 
assume  that  the  same  proportion  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  fourth.  Actually,  there 
was  little  hard  fighting  during  the  last  six 
months  of  191 7,  but  this  was  made  up  for 
by  the  heavy  losses  in  the  drives  of  1918. 
Widely  differing  estimates  have  been  made 
bv  so-called  authorities  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  but  according  to  the  German 
lists  the  losses  were  as  follow  : — 
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Kmm   AiiruM   i.   i<ji4.  In  July  Ji.    i«»i7 

^  .11.. I      ...,l    flt^.l    iif     %kiii|n<K  I   ftC?.nQO 


I'timunmlly  (iiMil>l><! 
Tmal  prrmonrnl   lo»s 


■  >0 

I-  •    .IKJO 


From   ,\uKu>l   i.   ioi7.  »o  July   \\.   1918; 
(Rstimaird.) 

K'illrd  and  died  of  «nund!i  y^i.ooo 

ninl   fif   -iirUnr^^  ';.noo 

I't  isonrrs    .  '  1  .-.■xio 

MissitlK   >i.''<>o 

Pcrmanrntlv    disabled  :  ".ono 


Total  iwimancnt  loss 


778.000 


A  SiMdy  0  eel  in*. 

k<rti;;hly,  that  (jiv-i  a  tntnl  I'ins  for  the 
four  vcars  of  o\ci  .^.000.000  men.  To 
n-pLiPf  these  the  GtTrnans  haw  licen  able  to 
call  on  500.000  m'W  recruits  every  year 
s\ncv  the  war  .'itarti'^l.  No  doubt  the^-  hav«' 
rallnl  thf.sf  u|)  in  ailvancu  of  wIkmIuIc,  but 
that  tfT«"cts  the  oriniii.il  strcnpth  of  th«'ir 
armies,  not  the  iirop'irtion  lii-tw<'»'n  Iosm-s 
ami  new  reeruils.  The  total  they  ciHihl 
get  in  tlw  four  years  wouM  hf  i, 000.000 
new  soldiers,  which,  M-t  against  the  3.000.- 
000  casualties,  leavi-s  tlwir  armies  1,000.000 
weaker  than  wlien  the  war  l>-pan.  In  ad- 
dition, of  cour.s«\  a  large  numbiT  of  the 
wouiKle<l,  iK)t  r«-;;ardi-d  as  permanently  dis- 
able<I,  would  U-  useless  for  active  warfare, 
and  the  figure  given  for  those  who  die<i  of 
sickness  is  palpably  too  small.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rigid  combing  out  which 
was  carrit-fl  through  last  year,  and  the  use 
of  war  priMHH-rs  for  irnwh  digging  and  in 
factories,  thus  releasing  (W-rmans  for  the 
front,  must  have  r«'sull<d  in  swelling  the 
armies  of  th«'  Kaiser  last  year  to  a  greater 
si/e  than  they  had  ever  Iwen  liefore.  Hut 
whilst  theM-  heroic  measures  enabled  Hin 
dent>urg  to  get  t'>gether  in  IQI7  iTK>re  sol 
dicrs  than  e\er  U-fore.  ih«-v  draiiM-d  the 
country  of  m<'n  and  exhaustol  every  .source 
of  supply  saxe  that  of  the  youths  reaching 
military  age  each  ye.ir.  Therefore,  it  is 
o()viou.s  th.1t  a  sleaiiy  drcliiK"  iit  the  strength 
of  the  Orman  armies  iM-gan  last  year,  and 
is  iHiw  continuing  ap.ic'.  .Ml  the  same,  we 
n\y.  ihat  the  Cirrmans  still  have 

ii.  '^lusi  nf>t  fail  to  appreciate 

the  Ijt.t  :li.tt  .IS  iIh'>  fall  luck  their  liiH-s  are 
»lM»rlen«-d,  and  th.it  if  llie\  !i«-ld  the  Meii.w 
front  they  wnuld  have  far  more  defenders 
p«'r  mile  than  on  .my  previous  (xrasioii  in 
France. 


Sicnificanc*  of    RUMla. 

It  ;:.,:.■  \\-t--  :iij  tHher  war  theatre  than 
that  in  l-rancc  the  dale  of  ultimate  German 
defeat  might  U-  estimated  with  .some  .la-ur- 
acv.  That  is  10  say.  it  would  r«-solve  it- 
s«-lf  ini-  ••m  of  Ikiw  many  attacking 

Al. it'll  ere  n«>e<le*l  to  ov«'n^imr    a 

known  and  si'uvly  dwindling  numU-r  of 
Gerrrun  soldi. rs  standing  strictly  on  the 
defensive,  but  who  had  a  steadilv  shorten- 
ing line  to  defend  after  every  Allietl  suc- 
cess. Still  it  would  be  only  a  question  of 
tim«'— a  long  tinH*.  jx-rhaps— but  ultimately 
.\merii-.ni  mill  "lis,  .Ainerican  f.ictories,  and 
.American  sh:p^  would  bring  decisive  vie- 
torv.  Unforiuiiately.  however,  whilst 
Frani>-  ri-mains  the  terrain  of  final  decision 
in  aiKMher  war  tlieatre  a  side  shmv  bids  fair 
to  develop  into  a  major  campaign.  The 
Allies  intervened  in  Russia  and  Silieria  with 
the  sole  object  of  assisting  the  Russians  to 
restore  order  in  their  distracted  cnintry. 
.America  and  C.reat  Britain  specificallv  set 
out  their  humane  intentions  and  declared 
that  they  did  not  even  contemplate  interf<T- 
aiKre  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  those  dis- 
tricts occup;e<i  by  their  tr<io]>s.  but  despite 
our  good  intentions  our  interventi<xi  has 
been  the  signal  for  furtlier  and  worse  out- 
breaks of  troiilile  in  »listracted  Russia,  has 
resulti'ii  in  the  Mol.sheviki  definitely  declar- 
ing war  against  us,  an  action  which  must 
iiH-vitably  throw  them  into  the  arms  of  the 
Central  Powers.  We  have  the  amazing 
sj>e<-tdcle  of  the  Uolsheviki  who  were  fight- 
ing the  Germans,  actiwly  opposing  the 
.Allies  who  dt-sire  to  fan.  not  to  allay,  any 
ho'tility  against  the  Teutons  in  Russia.  The 
Gt-rmans  have  Ux'n  awsistently  supporting 
tin-  laiul»-d  projirietors  and  tlie  cons«^native 
eli-ment  in  L'kr.iinia.  in  Finland,  in  Lithu- 
ania anil  tiio  H.iltic  Provinces  against  the 
Holslu-viki,  and  the  latter  have  resented  this 
at  the  muMie  of  the  rifle.  .Now  the  .Allies 
ome  on  the  siviie,  but  as  th«'y  are  sup|x>rt- 
ing  ex.ictly  th<'  s.ime  faction  as  the  Germans 
the  Bolsheviki  are  e\-en  more  incens«-d 
ag.iinst  tliein  tli.in  against  the  Teutons.  In 
fact,  whiist  German  interfereix-e  has  lieen 
ojiifined  to  pHrtiiKX-s  which  have  declared 
their  indefiendeiKJe  of  Russia,  aird  have 
lieeii  recogniseil  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
m-  nt  as  .separate  states.  .Allied  troops  are  in- 
vading Russia  proper.  With  their  opjion- 
eiits  r«>-iving  Crt-rman  support  in  the  west 
an'l  .Allied  support  in  the  east,  and  in  Rus- 
sia itself,  can  we  wonrKr  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki are  endeavouring  to  stamp  out  opposi- 
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:  ion  to  their  rule  amongst  their  own  people 
liv  wholesale  executions  and  methods  recall- 
ing- the  ghastly  deeds  <if  the  French  revolu- 
rionaries   more  than   ;i    century  ago? 

The    French   and    Russian    Revolutions. 

The  Frencli  emigrt's  who  managed  to 
escape  to  England,  to  German\ ,  to  Austria 
and  other  countries  were  able  to  stir  up  suffi- 
cient sympathy  for  their  dreadful  lot,  and 
the  still  worse  fate  of  other  members  of 
the  formerly  governing  classes  to  bring 
about  a  general  attempt  at  intervention,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  order  in  the 
distracted  land  of  France.  We  know  how 
the  French  people  themselves — who,  no 
doubt,  our  ancestors  were  assured  were  not 
liehind  the  extreme  revolutionaries — resentf  d 
this  intervention.  They  flew  to  arms, 
brought  in  universal  service,  which  enabled 
them  to  raise  great  armies,  and  the  foreign 
countries  which  would  have  interfered  in 
France  met  disaster  on  every  hand.  Up  to 
a  certain  [X)int  there  is  some  similarity  be- 
tween the  situation  of  France  in  the  1790's 
and  of  Russia  to-day.  Allied  intervention  has 
not  been  decided  on  with  the  object  of  as- 
sisting the  anti-Bolsheviki,  who,  we  are  as- 
sured, have  not  the  people  behind  them,  but 
are  merely  usurping  power  against  the 
will  of  the  bulk  of  the  Russians.  We  may 
find,  as  did  the  Powers  which  attempted  to 
invade  France,  that  the  very  fact  of  foreign 
soldiers  setting  foot  in  the  fatherland  ral- 
lies the  entire  nation  l:>ehind  the  extremists 
who  happen  to  be  in  power.  But  there  the 
similarity  ends.  Warfare  in  the  days  of 
Xapoleon  was  a  very  different  matter  to 
what  it  is  to-day.  Then  the  individual  fight- 
ing man  was  after  all  the  main  factor.  The 
soldier  won  the  battle.  Now  the  engineer 
is  more  important  than  the  soldier.  The 
maker  of  ordinance  counts  for  more  than 
does  the  individual  who  fires  the  gun. 

Equipment   the    Deciding   Factor. 

It  was  possible  for  the  French  to  impro- 
vise armies  and  send  them  to  victorv.  It  is 
possible  for  the  Bolsheviki  to  improvise 
armies  also,  but  they  can  only  send  them, 
unequipped,  to  death  and  defeat.  They 
must  realise  this  perfectly,  for  the  ghastly 
experience  of  the  Russian  armies  against  the 
magnificentlv  equipped,  though  numerically 
inferior,  forces  of  von  Mackensen  are  fresh 
in  their  memories.  Here,  then,  is  the  real 
danger.  The  French  a  hundred  vears  ago 
and  more  were  able  to  stand  alone  and  defy 
the  world,  because  all  that  was  required  was 
determined  fighting  men ;    their  equipment 


was  a  relatively  sniidl  matter.  The  Rus- 
sians cannot  ho;:e  to  fight  successfully 
against  all  those  who  are  invading  their 
country.  They  may  have  the  determined 
men — millions  of  them — but  they  have  no 
equipment,  and  without  equipment  in  these 
days  an  army  is  doomed  to  certain  defeat. 
If,  then,  the  Bolsheviki  are  determined  to 
oppose  Allied  inten'ention  they  will  inevit- 
ably cast  around  to  get  the  equipment  which 
alone  spells  possible  success.  There  is  only 
one  place  they  can  get  it,  and  that  is,  of 
course,  from  the  factories  of  Germanv  and 
Austria.  We  can  imagine  what  sort  of  con- 
ditions the  German  leaders  will  make  when 
the  Bolshevik  chiefs  come  begging  for  guns 
and  rifles.  They  are  certain  to  insist  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Red  Guards  from  the 
newly  set  up  State-s,  and  upon  the  cessation 
of  all  attempts  to  o\-erthrow  the  Govern- 
ments of  these,  or  to  sow  Bolshevik  doc- 
trines amongst  their  people.  If  the  Rus- 
sians do  apply  to  the  Germans  for  help  in 
equipment — and  that  obviously  is  what  they 
want  most  of  all — it  is  not  going  very  much 
further  to  ask  for  Teutonic  assistance  in  the 
field.  German  officers  would  soon  appear  in 
command  of  the  forces  opposing  Allied  ad- 
vance, and  with  their  arrival  resistance 
would  stiffen.  If  it  became  formidable  in- 
evitably there  would  be  a  great  demand  for 
the  strengthening  of  our  forces  in  Russia, 
which  cnuld  not  but  influence  the  position 
in  France. 

The  Problem  of  the  Border  States. 

True,  we  have  the  Japanese  armies  to  rely 
upon,  troops  which  could  not  be  used  else- 
where, but  they  are  operating  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  Russia,  and  could  not  send 
reinforcements  to  our  army  at  Archangel, 
the  first  which  would  feel  the  pressure  of 
Gennan  stiffened  Russian  assault.  If  the 
Germans  are  able  to  use  the  Bolsheviki  in 
the  manner  indicated,  they  would  be  utilis- 
ing soldiers,  available  nowhere  else,  to  op- 
po.se  French,  British  and  American  troops, 
and  to  do  this  they  would  not  have  to  detach 
anv  forces  at  all  from  their  armies  in 
France.  That  is  one  possibility  which  may 
develop  out  of  the  Russian  situation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Bolsheviki  may  have 
little  real  power,  the  people  themselves  may 
welcome  Allied  intervention,  and,  instead 
of  encountering  fierce  opposition  the  Allied 
forces  may  have  a  triumphal  march  through 
Russia.  Supposing  they  do,  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  they  reach  Ukrainia,  the 
Cossack  Provinces,  Lithuania,  Courland, 
Livonia    ami   Finland,    States   which,    with 
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the  Iwlp  of  t;crm4ii).   lij\«-  .K'l.ired  than- 

,^l,,._  ,,,.i.-i.  ...1. 1.1  .'.t  Kii>.i..i?  Will  ibc> 
^  .  !  the  rule  of 

Pcti'^i.i'i.  ...    » i...  ^..iM-  tlx-  Ger- 

nun  »u|>|iorti-d  rK>\<riinH-nts  miw  in  power? 
Any  aitimpt  u>  lhru,st  these  |»e<>ple  back 
un.'k-r  iIk-  Ku.ssi.in  voice  will  o-rtainly  be 
stronulv     n-  •         '  anned    force     most 

liU-l».     lo'i  \\<Mil<l  lie  jjr.ivc  clan- 

gor of    •  li"  X'    |>«jpl<'  ^lill    fiiriher 

into  tl;.  'I     Ci-rinany.      Russia  may 

ca>ily  >et  |ir<»\c  the  d'Tisive  f.ictor  in  the 
stnigRle.  Th«"rv  is  i\o  cloubt  that  th*.-  bor- 
tJ«-r  Siai's  will  proviilc  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria with  th(-  <'Xlra  fowl  tlicy  ri'quire,  which 
caniMH  lie  grown  in  ihi-ir  own  fields.  If 
Russia  pmper  allows  itself  to  l>e  "  milketl  " 
for  the  eiKTiiy,  gigantic  resources  will  be 
pl:ir.-<l    It   th<-  ili<ivi-nl  <>f   fhp  ri>rman«. 

Will   RuMian   Recruits  Save   Germany? 

But  jjerhaps  tl-.e  gravi  st  danger  of  all  is  that 
from  the  new  States,  from  Russia  proper, 
the  Germans  may  be  able  to  secure  recruits 
to  swell  Teutonic  armies,  to  augment  the 
iiuml>er  of  workers  in  mine  and  in  factory, 
in  ti<-!d  and  in  foundry.  According  to  Mr. 
Caldwell,  who  gave  Congress  what  purport 
to  be  i.-orrect  figures  of  enemy  man  |x)wer, 
the  Germans  are  compelling  all  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  i8  an<l  2i  in  the  Iwrder 
Slates  to  enter  German  training  camps. 
This  is  expected  to  proiiure  about  a  million 
fighting  iiH-n  -  an  overestimate  one  would 
imagine.  Still,  if  the  Kai.s<.'r  is  able  to  get 
the  \ouths  by  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  ihe  States  themVlves,  he  will 
surely  lie  able  to  get  the  older  men  later  on 
if  he  wants  them.  It  may  be  that  the  re- 
port is  incorrecl,  let  us  hope  it  is,  for  it 
o|K"ns  up  j;rave  p'>ssibiliiies.  If  he  can  call 
on  ihe.se  n<w  Slates  for  men.  and  later  can 
get  soldi<-rs  friim  Russia,  either  directly  or 
imlirecilv.  by  sup|>l\ing  them  with  arms  to 
Use  against  the  invading  Alli<'d  armies, 
the  Ka-'Scr  will  U'  obtaining  recruits  in 
almost  as  great  volume  as  those  which 
stream  arros.n  the  .Atl.intic  to  swell  Allie«i 
arn>  .  ^  \V.  I  n  ,m  i'  it  con.scriplion  has 
Ix  .    and   that    Finns 

avoid  corapuKsory 
of  Lithuan  a  has 
■  '  nanils  for 
■  •  in  the 
of  Riis- 
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ing  on  our   sid-  .    but   obviously   enough   it 
:nav  not  alwa\.s  '!•>  so. 

Towards   Peac«7 

.Now  that  sucii  iiot.iblc  siircess  is  crown- 
ing our  annies  in  FratKe,  the  bitter-eiKlers 
.md  the  advocate-s  of  the  knock-out-blow 
assure  a*  that  <»nly  with  the  utter  crushing 
i>f  itx-  Central  Knipires  will  the  war  finish, 
liut  whilst  our  bitter-enders  have  been  re- 
joiced and  siilTi-ned  by  Allied  victories, 
wo  may  assuin--  that  the  hostile  bitter 
en<lers  are  dei'r<-ssed.  that  those  amongst 
our  adversaries  who  have  constantlv  urge<! 
pe.ice  bv  negotiation  are  correspondingly 
.streii;;then<-d.  Despite  the  f.nct  that  }»cace 
sugg.-stion-s  bv  t^mians  at.  the  present 
monH-nt  may  be  regarded  by  the  bulk  of 
the  (rt-rmans  ai  an  admission  of  coming 
defeat — just  .as  i>c.ice  talk  in  .Allieti  coun- 
tries some  time  ago  was  held  to  indicate 
weakness  of  puriKjse  and  iloubt  in  ability 
to  win  ultimate  victory — it  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising  to  learn  of  serious  efforts 
iK'ing  made  to  bring  about  peace  in 
Eurojie  liefore  the  year  ends.  It  is  highly 
prolxible  that  suggestions  for  peace  con- 
versations will  come  from  one  of  the 
neutrals,  and  ih.it  one  or  all  of  them  will 
play  a  consider.ible  part  in  initiating  the 
first  steps  towards  picace.  Of  them  all  the 
most  likely  to  .ict  is  Spain,  and  therefore 
events  taking  place  in  that  country  and 
the  actions  .if  tlir  Kinj;  an-  well  worth  fol- 
lowing. 

Significant    Movcinents. 

it  IS  sonu-wfi.it  -signiticant  that  the  Cicr 
man  Foreign  Minister  should  risk  the  long 
journey  by  submarine  from  Hamburg 
through  the  Chaiuiel  and  the  Bay  of  Bis 
cav  to  a  Spanish  |x>rt  when,  after  all,  the 
differences  betwivn  Spain  and  Germany 
coulil  have  been  settled  without  his  per- 
s<inal  pres«"nce  in  Madrid.  Ho%vever.  he  is 
there.  Not  so  long  ago  Prince  Sixtus. 
who  has  alread\  playoil  a  prominent  part 
in  efforts  to  briii;;  alx>ut  peace,  journeyc<l 
to  Spain,  and  is  no  doubt  there  at  the  pre- 
sent motTK-nt.  Then  we  have  the  AiLstrian 
Foreign  Minister.  Stephen  von  Burian,  as- 
serting that  "  the  belligerents'  efforts  to 
attain    their  ir    aims    did    not 

justify  the  still  necessarT." 

and     s  "  th.it      the     adversaries 

^h'»nld  11  opporliinitv    for  a  calm 

.-   of    views."      Renter    inform,"!   us 
i    that  Count  Ciernin.   formerlv   For 
eign     Minister,     ^ays :     "The    League    of 
Nations    which    I'nltutf    sl.Ttesmen    iv>ntem- 
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plate  is  intended  to  ensure  Enitnte  predomi- 
nance, and  therefore  is  not  acceptable,  but 
the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  ripen- 
ing." In  liis  opinion  "  war  as  a  political 
weapon  must  be  combated.'"  We  may  U: 
perfectly  certain,  in  view  of  the  close  rela- 
tions between  the  Governments  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  that  these  Austrian  statesmen 
did  not  speak  in  this  wise  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  northern  colleagues. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
to  learn  that  von  Hertllng  had  been  hold- 
ing  forth  in  similar  strain. 

A  Summary  of  Peace  Suggestions. 

There    is.     I    think,    considerable    prob- 
ability of  peace  suggestions  being  put  for- 
ward'in  the  near  future.      I   should  miich 
like  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  these  being 
considered,  but  will  confine  myself  to  say- 
ing that   it   will   rest   with    President   Wil- 
son   whether   discussion  follows   suggestion 
or   not.      That   is   the   principal    difference 
between  coming  and  past  peace  feelers.     It 
is   perhaps   worth   while   recapitulating  the 
known    efforts    which    have   been    made   to 
start  negotiations  between  the  belligenents. 
These,  after  all,  are  now  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  are  well  known  to  e\^eryone.      (i) 
In    the    autumn    of    19 16    Germany    indi- 
cated    her     willingness    to    enter     into     a 
League  of    Nations,    and   sent   out   a   note 
suo-i-estinc  a  peace  conference.      This   w.as 
answered   by    Llovd     George   in     what     is 
known    as    his    "Knock -out-blow  "    inter- 
view.    (2)  President  Wilson  issued  an_ ap- 
peal for  a  definite  statement  of  war  aims. 
This    was   answened   bv    a    somewhat    am- 
biguous note.     (3)   In  the  opening  months 
of  1Q17  the  Pope  made  a  joint  appeal,  to 
which    no  direct    answer    was    given.       (4) 
The   Russians  issued  a   plea   for   a   Peace 
Conference  on  the  basis  of  no  annexations 
and  no  indemnities,  to  which  also  no  direct 
reply    was    given.     (5)  The    Socialists    of 
Europe    proposed    a   conference    at    Stock- 
holm,   but   passports    were    refused   to   the 
British    and    Frendi    delegates.     (6)    The 
Austrian  Emperor's  letters  cont.aining  pro- 
posals,   which    were   vetoed   by    Italy    with 
Llovd  George's  reluctnnt  assent.    (7)  Vague 
proposals  through   M.    Briand.   which   syn- 
chronised   with    pacific    resolutions    in    the 
Reichstag,   refused  bv   France,   Great  Bri- 
tain and   Italv.      (8)  The  Czernin-Hertling 
answer    to    the    four    Wilson    propositions. 
Rejtcted  in  the  Versailles  manifesto. 

In  Future  Wilson  will   Decide. 

Of  all  the  peace  suggestions,  that  made 
bv  the  Emperor  Charles  was  the  most  sig- 


nificant,  and  the  manner  in   which   it   was 
rcceued,    was  perhaps    the    most    curious. 
M.  Ribot.  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee   of     the     French     Parliament,     ex- 
plained   all    about    it.       Reference   to   this 
Commlttte  and  the  disclosures  made  before 
it    has    already    appeared    in    these    pages. 
The  most  striking  thing  was  that  M.  Ribot 
stated  that  Mr.    Lloyd  George  was  "  with 
difliculty  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  negative 
reply    being   sent,"    and    that    the    French 
refusal    to   go   further   in   the   matter    was 
made  because  otherwise  a  break  with  Italy 
would    have    followed.     Actually,    the   re- 
sponsibility of  rejecting  the  Austrian  pro- 
posals rests  ou  Baron  Sonnino,   the  Italian 
Foreign    Minister,    who,    having    won     M. 
Ribot   over   to   his    way   of  thinking.^  was 
able  to  overrule  Lloyd  George.      It  is  re- 
markable,   under  these  circumstances,   that 
tht.-  other  Allies  were  not  consulted.     They 
might  have  taken  the  view  that  advantage 
might   have   followed   a   further  considera- 
tion of  Emperor  Charles'  suggestions.     In 
.\ugust,   when    Germany   made    her    offer, 
through   M.    Briand — which   included   con- 
cessions  in    Alsace — Russia,    America    and 
Serbia  were  not  informed  of  the  proposals 
though  Belgium  and  Roumania  knew  about 
them   and    were    in    favour   of    continuing 
negotiations.       It   is   now   quite  clear   that 
Russia,   long  before  she  seceded  from  the 
Alliance,    had  ceased    to    share   our   coun- 
sels.     That  America   was  not  informed  is 
indeed     remarkable.      True,     the     United 
States   has   never   signed    the   Allies    Pact, 
but  even  in  August,    1917,  was  taking  her 
place    as    the    most    i>owerful    of    all    the 
enemies  of   Germany.     It   is   safe   to  say, 
though,    that    President     Wilson     will     in 
future  be  consulted  by  the  Allies,   should 
any  enemy  peace  proposals  be  made. 

A  New  Outlook. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an 
article  bv  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  one  of  the  fore- 
most publicists  of  America,  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  knowledge.  No  one  else  has 
yet  set  out  the  change  which  .American  in- 
ter\ention  has  wrought  in  Allied  counsels  in 
quite  such  clear  and  understandable  man- 
ner. American  principles  have,  as  he  says, 
of  necessity  been  accepted,  and  the  idea  of 
trusteeship'  rather  than  of  possession  and 
exploitation  has  been  adopted.  We  see  a 
reflection  of  this  in  the  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Watt,  the  acting  Prime  Minister,  the  other 
day,  at  Bendlgo.  when  he  emphasised  the 
fact  that  AiLStralia  did  not  want  extra  ter- 
ritory, but  did  want  safety  for  the  future. 
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H<>  iirf;«<d,  rtol  tlut  Aiixlral'a  »h<>u|i|  (Jrmaiui 

thr    '- '      '   •   '     of  OnMnia,   Uil   th.ii 

»h'  m<l  to  h.ind  them  «>\it 

te>  scunc  Iririully  j-iHc-r.  This  is  in  liiw* 
with  iIh-  anf>r»iin<-<.!  pritKripIc  of  Ann-rira, 
which   is  tl'  ■  :lut  no  oiloiiial   pos- 

Mssions  in  I  \  W  used  to  ini|>cnl 

ll»e  safely  of  Ihe  world.  This  docs  nini 
preclude  German  |x>ftr<"ssi<in  of  the  colonics 
at  present  in  Allii-<l  •a'<-iipati<in,  Ixit  it  does 
ih  II        '         t    (wTin.iiu    \\.     '  '  re- 

lui:  lands,  ifivn  w  ■.  to 

draw  ran  material  in  future,  under  eiiturce 
.ihle  RU.ir.into«s  that  ttx-y  would  lie  use<l 
for  fieaoeful  pur|)06e>  only.  The  .American 
attitude  is  going  to  make  it  far  easier  to 
settle  these  questions  than  the  old  one  of 
capture  and  ri'tention.  Dr.  Shaw  refers  to 
the  unquiet  feeling  wliicti  undoulitedly  did 
c«Lst  until  tl^e  inoimipg  of  the  L'nite<i  States 
that  an  Allii-d  viciorv  would  merely  mean 
.If  iiK?  other 

.m::.  I    |v»\ver 

|M-r  i.'h:   uiitot   .tiiil   iix.ilry    which 

e«i  irope.  and  indei-<l.   throughout 

the  world  b-forc  1914.  His  .irtii'lo  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  it  will  undmilitedly  clear 
the  issues  for  many  people. 

Germany  and  ttie   League  of   Nations. 

.\Ir.  l.loMJ  ('H>.rf;c  111. 1'k-  .1  nik^l  ojitimis- 
tic  speech  at  Matjchoster  last  night.  In  it 
he  declared  that  linal  victory  was  certain, 
and  Herman  defe.it  inevitable.  Pe.n^.  he 
sai<l,  wiR-n  it  comes  must  commt-nd  its«'lf 
to  the  common  sense  of  nil  nations,  and  it 
must  not  Ix-  dictatc<l  b\  tiw  extnmists  on 
either  side.  Coming  at  a  time  when  splen- 
did viciorv  is  crowning  our  arms,  the  Prime 
Minister's  s[)e«'ch  is  <s|K-cially  significant, 
for  tthcn«-\-er  the  pendulum  swings  our  way 
our  extremists  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  It 
is  well  that  they  shouM  be  reminded  that 
it  is  not  the>-  who  will  arrange  the  terms 
of  |>ra<v.  Mr.  Lloyd  tloorge  went  on  to 
<l«'clare  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  Ix-ague 
of  Nations,  ami  that  if  the  Cierman  people 
'  rs  Iht  w<Hild  wel- 
r  of  the  I>cague. 
II,:  ■  X  press- 

ini;  val    of 

I  <>l  .1  l.iM^iH-  ul   N.iti<>ii>.  have  ap- 
j  held    that    our    prevnt    ciH-mies 

stHXiiil  \\3\1:  no  lot  or  |>art  in  it  for  many 
years  l-i  oime.  It  is  gooil  to  have  this 
detinitc  dn-laration  by  ll>«'  Pritm'  Minister 
that  if  the  rtoxornment  of  (K-rmaiiy  truly 
represents  the  |)eo(>Ie.  that  <-ountry  will  be 
a  memlier  of  Ihe  i>e.igue.      If  it  ii  iy>t.  of 


courv.    the     Le.igue't     value     would       lie 

grrailv    nniiimi— 'i 

Two  Great  Auilrallana. 

Oiiriiii,'  the  1. 1st  tortni^hl.  .\uslralia 
has  li»st  two  <if  her  greatest  men — Lord 
Forri"st  and  Sir  f'leorge  ki'id.  Iloth  have 
had  mtieh  to  #!-.  with  the  making  of  our 
h'^'  .irhieve«l   their  great- 

est )s  the  pres*^^  genera- 

tion knows  iiiii-  .ibiMit.  Ix)rd  Forrest, 
li'.'t  as  explon  r  .md  tln-n  as  cm.structive 
statesman.  \tf\  West  .Australia  into  state- 
IkxmJ.  In  Fe<ler.il  sph<-rcs.  peThaf>s.  he  was 
less  of  a  sixx'ess  .is  a  jK>lit;cian.  but  there, 
too,  he  left  his  mark.  Though  his  wit  was 
not  so  nimble  and  his  tactics  net  so  smart 
as  those  of  his  younger  mlle.igues  in  the 
House,  he  had  the  r.;putation  of  lieing 
.ilisoluiely  hone>t.  anil  his  sttr'.ing  worth 
made  him  fxjpul.ir  with  all  parties.  BiK 
his  b:-st  work  w.i>  d'lne  in  West  .\u.->lralia. 
and  of  all  his  .I'liievenu-nts  there  that  of 
supplying  Cool^irdie  with  water  b\  meaii.s 
of  a  330-mile-lon.;  pi|x*  across  barren  and 
dilVMnilt  ojuntry  stands  first.  .As  Premier 
of  West  .Austraii.i  he  made  the  construc- 
tion of  the  East  West  railway  a  condi- 
tion of  that  State's  asquiesceiK-e  in  Fede- 
ration, and  shortlv  before  he  left  .Australia 
for  the  last  time  the  aged  statesman  had 
the  gratification  of  reaching  his  home 
over  the  iroti  rails  which  now  link  Perth 
and  .A<lelaidi-.  He  died  at  sea  on  his  way 
to  Kiigland.  where  he  purjXKied  taking  his 
M-ai  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  first  .Aus- 
tralian able  so  to  do.  Sir  George  Reid 
was  a  much  more  complex  |)crson.  He 
had  all  the  wit  and  adroitness  which  Lord 
Forrest  lacked,  .ind  as  a  debater  and 
afii-r  dinner  sjx-aker  he  was  unrivalled  in 
.Australia.  He  w.is  a  |iolitician  all  the 
time,  and  though  he  did  much  for  New 
South  Wales  th<re  was  little  of  the  true 
emi)ire  liuiider  in  his  comjK»sition.  .After 
making  his  mark  in  Federal  j>olitics  lie 
was  "shelved"  lo  I»ndon  as  first  High 
( '<imnii,s.sioiH-r.  .\s  it  happened,  he  was 
I  Ik-  right  man  rfjuire<J  at  the  time,  for 
.Ati.stralia  lH'eile<l  someone  who  cxjuld 
s|>eak  well,  who  could  win  ixipniarity, 
and  generally  pii>h  the  .Xustralian  fiarrow 
in  the  old  country.  The  Commonwcilth 
was  little  kiK>wli.  and  less  understood  in 
those  da\s,  and  Sir  Ge^irge  brought  it 
into  prmninetKe.  In  the  Hritish  Par- 
li.iment  he  was  a  comi)arative  failure, 
as  any<Hie  famili.ir  with  the  House  at 
Westminster  wouhl  have  anticijiated.  but 
the  taking  of  his  seat  there  certainly  well 
<-nnMii-d    his    rem.irkable  career. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  —  Burns. 


The  American  papers  demonstrate  how 
convinced  are  our  cousins  across  the  Pacific 
that  their  help  is  urgently  required  in 
Europe.  T/te  Dayton  Daily  Xews  shows 
the  Wilson  wa\e '  breaking  on  the  Rock 
of  Liberty.  We  hope  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  going  to  happen,  but 
that  the  American  armv  will  find  no  unsur- 
passable rock  in  its  way  when  it  begins  to 
move  in  France. 

T/ie  Evening  Despatch  has  a  very  clever 
cartoon,  in  which  the  very  waves  themselves 
are  saying,  "  Hurry  !" 

In  a  way  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the 
German  submarines  for  their  ruthless 
methods,  for  their  action  was  the  rea.son 
for  the  incoming  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hurley.  Chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  concerning  the  uses 
which  the  American  Ciovernment  proposes 
to  make  of  the  gigantic  mercantile  marine 
(now    building)   when    the   war    is  over    no 
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Evening    Teleoram,'] 

SWARMING. 
America's   millions  on   the  way   to  help. 
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yeic!,.]  (Newark. 

"A     RACE     BETWEEN    HINDEN3UHG     AND 


WILSON." 


-Lloyd  George. 
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Evening   Disvatch.]  [Columbus. 

THE    HANDWRITING    ON    THE    SEA. 

The   word  from    Europe. 
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Doilv  .Vrir».;  I  Dayton.  O. 

Itl-UlhaiHKR      TIIKY  LI,     Bi;     U8KFni.      \FTKK 
THK   WAR.  TOO." 


iioir.!  iu(nis:i.   '  '  noon  Jrrnu 

TIk  Dayton   I  .(I  on  this 

\a^.  Not  oul\  i»  til,  L  iiiiid  Stales  saving 
till-  Allies  by  Imililinj;  .ships,  sliins,  and 
still  more  ships,  but  she  is  makin;;  certain 
that   in    future  vo.irs  mnch  of   thf  pro<luo^ 
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/Milv  SctrrA  iDaTton.  O. 

TIIK    KIKST    ANNU.M.    liKPORT 

of  the  wiirlil  uill  be  conveved  across  the 
oo-an  by  .■Vnierii'an  vessels. 

The  Americans  appear  to  lie  very  certain 
that  internal  ilissension  is  going  on  in 
-Austria  and  rK-rmany.  as  the  two  cartoons 
on  this  [)a}je  show. 

The  Ormans  are  never  tired  of  showing 
Great  Kritain  ,ind  Uncle  Sam  bargaining: 
over  fninncial  nutters,  rK>r  ilo  thev   hositaic 


T«»»»1  rionltTillr 

THE    IKtAI-    MOS.VRcniY 


St.    JofpH    .Viir»-Pr#«>.l  ;Miwourl. 

THK   OJ!I,Y   THI\<;    THAT  KK,F,P8    HIM   ON    IU» 
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TTibune.)  [New  York. 

"THE   THREE   MUST-GET-THEIBS." 

to  suggest  that  Holland  is  being  badly 
treated  bv  the  Allies.  The  American 
papers,  however,  appreciate  the  awkward 
position  in  which  the  unfortunate  Dutch 
are  placed. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  the  "  Three 
Must-Get-Theirs,"  very  cleverly  satirises 
the  situation  so  far  as  German  man-power 
is  concerned. 


y„'(,\c  \  [Brooklyn. 

OOLDILOCKS    AND  THE   THREE  BEARS. 

Tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  a  clever  cartoon 
illustrating  the  way  in  which  Germany  has 
drawn  food  from  Russia. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  rather  striking  re- 
presentation of  the  German  ad\-ance  to- 
wards Amiens,  as  shown  in  an  enemy  paper. 


Klnddcradatsch,] 

UNDER    PRKSSURE. 
Creditor     Wilson:      "  Wluit    can    you    give    aa 
surety?"  ,  „,  .     . 

Dbbtok  Bull:    "  Tlie  Diitcli   Merchant  Fleet.  .lUSt 
freshly  caught!" 


The   Herald.]  [New   York. 

HOLLANDS  PREDICAMENT. 
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Part  of  a   catch   on   the  trawlers'    wharf. 


Developing  Our  Natural  Resources. 

DEEP-SEA    FISHERIES. 


By  David  G. 

General  Manager,   N.S.W. 

For  many  years  past  in  Australia  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  talk  about  our  great 
potential  deep-sea  fisheries,  but  until  the 
advent  of  the  State  Trawling  Scheme  in 
New  South  \Vales.  no  practical  commercial 
move  had  been  made  in  that  direction.  The 
idea  of  the  State  itself  dexeloping  the  deep- 
sea  fisheries  on  the  New  South  Wales  coast 
was  not  new.  Indeed  it  had  been  talked 
about  and  urged  for  years.  Mv  publications 
had  been  produced  also  with  that  in  view. 
lUit  before  the  present  Government  took  the 
matter  in  hand  it  is  safe  to  say  that  but  few- 
had  faith  in  our  fisheries  at  all,  and  to  the 
everlasting  discredit  of  an  enterprising 
people  it  has  1o  he  said  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  indisputable  evidences  of  the  pre- 
sence of  vast  fishing  grounds  of  enormous 
potential  value  along  the  sea-floor,  and  in 
the  n'aters  generally,  bordering  our  coast- 
line, they  remained  unmo\ed,  except  to  de- 


SxE.'iD,  P'.L.S., 
State  Trawling   Industry. 

plore  the  absence  of  the  facilities  for  a  fish- 
diet  in  this  country.  Though  it  became 
quite  a  commonplace  to  read  of  the  "  great 
possibilities  of  our  fisheries,"  no  one  among 
the  general  public  had  the  courage  to  put 
much  money  into  any  scheme  associated 
with  the  exploitation  of  the  wealth  of  our 
seas.  Several  early  attempts  to  investigate 
our  deep-.sea  fisheries  were  made.  But  the 
great  fact  is  that  before  the  coming  of  the 
Slate  trawlers  there  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  no  commercial  trawling  anyw'here 
in  Australian  waters. 

In  New  South  Wales,  some  preliminary 
investigation  work  had  been  carried  out  bv 
a  small  steamer,  the  T/ic/is.  in  iSijS,  and  bv 
the  Commonwealth  investigatio'U  steamer. 
Endeavour,  1909  until  19 15.  The  work  of 
the  Theiis  was  carried  on  for  only  a  few 
weeks,   yet,  though  it  was  barren    of    any 
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interest  and  value,  it  must  h> 
said  that,  as  far  as  practirv 
trawling  is  conc-crnoil.  h«T 
proxed  to  U-  of  litilt-  rt-a' 
anct-  to  us  in  llic  initi.ition  of  our  New  South 
Wales  work.  Tlw  data  .supplicfJ  l>y  her 
o|trrations  on  this  ]>ortion  of  iho  Au-slralian 
coast  was  .srrappy  in  the  «xir«iK-.  tlv>u(;li 
her  work  larth-r  Miuth  will  no  doubt  U-  of 
t.Mvfit.  .A-i  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
iiT  WIS  hiijhly  unsuitable  in  buihl 
to  til  ini>ii.-.t  rale  siicoessfnl  commercial 
trawlin;;  work,  .ind  sJk-  wa>  rv.t  ad.ipted  for 
the  u.'.<-  of  th«-  full  siwvi  r<«nmercial  Otter 
trawl  n<-t.  Hail  the  work  of  the  i'.ndea-.-fut 
been  of  that  practical,  comnn-rcial  imiwrt 
ance  which  it  should  haxe  Uvn -had  that 
vessel,  in  fact,  been  cap.ible  of  the  work 
that  one  of  the  present  .State  trawlers  per 
forms  to  me  there  is  no  doubt  thai  .i  «rmI 
ocean  lisiicry  would  have  been  starteil  on 
this  oust  years  ago  hv  private  enterpris<- 


MB.  HOI  MAH's  clear  SIGHT. 

To  ihc  Hfo  W.  A.  Holman.  M.I..A.. 
Premier  of  N<  w  South  Wales,  belongs  the 
,1  initiation  of  this 
N.  He  made  a  State 
iish  suppU  (..m  of  his  "  Ch<ap  Food  for 
die  People'"  i«>ljcy— tlK-  policy  he  enutxri- 
jted  to  coix-  iiih  the  problem  of  the  great 
and  rising  (-<>-i  of  living.  How  the  State 
trawlers  have  U-gun  to  do  their  share  in 
juMif%ing  thi-  |>olicy  is  lierr^  outlined.  In 
the  vt^Tr  1914  the  Cfjvcmment  of  this  State 
api)ointed  mo  a  Fisheries  Enquiry  Commis 
si<«K-r  to  investigate  all  matters  appertaining 
to  fisherios  in  Kngland.  Kuroix;  and 
.■Vmerica,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  iriodem 
deep-sea  trawler.-,  suitable  to  the  initiation 
of  a  tlecp-s.-a  fisheries  scheme.  In  duo 
QCMX^  T  •  ■  '  the  three  trawlers  which 

are  at  p:'  rating  on  the  New  South 

WaU-s  coast.  liic>»?  trawlers  were  built 
uniler  mv  own  [>ers<Hial  supervision  at  Mid- 
dlesbrough on  Tees  by  Smith's  Dock  Com- 
pany, the  pion'-<  rs  in  trawler  building  in  the 
Old  0)imtry. 

UM'NCHED. 

'I'he    <k>vernment    trawling    schem<-    was 
launched  in  June.    1915.     On  many  hands 


Auidlnc   lij   lb«   wiorh      5o«v   tbf   ropM   to   wtiicti    th<-    trawl    \%   fiuinKNi. 
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Net   braiders  at   work. 


doubt  was  expresseil  as  to  the  success  of 
the  scheme.  It  was  frequently  declared  (i) 
that  the  fish  could  not  be  caught  in  these 
waters,  or  (2)  that  e\en  if  it  could  be  it 
would  not  be  good  fish,  (3)  that  in  this  meat- 
eating  community  the  public  would  never  be 
educated  up  to  eat  ii.  There  were  manv 
other  objections  (largelv  created  by  inter- 
ested people).  It  was  loudly  asserted  that 
the  waters  of  our  coastline  contained  no 
trawling  grounds.  Ours,  it  was  declared, 
was  a  coast  beset  with  jagged  rocks,  that 
would  tear  every  trawl  int  to  ribbons.  And 
much  more  in  the  same  tune.  Our  records 
are  the  short  and  convincing  answer.  Even 
the  work  of  the  first  few  months  showed 
that  New  South  Wales  ix)ssessed  some  of 
the  richest  trawling  grounds  in  the 
world.  As  the  sea.sons  progressed  it  was 
found  that  we  could  beat  some  of  the  best 
trawling  records  (of  fish  taken  per  "  fish- 
ing "  hour)  in  the  world  ;  while  the  value 
of  the  fish  taken,  from  an  edible  point  of 
view,  was  unmistakable,  and  was  readily 
testified  to  by  the  anxietv  of  the  people  to 
possess  themselves  of  it. 

REMARKABLE    SCENES    AT    EARLY    SALES    IN 
MUNICIPAL    MARKET. 

When  the  trawlers  first  began  their 
operations,  there  was  no  .selling  organisation 
or  receiving  store.  The  catches  were,  there- 
fore, sold  at  first  at  the  municipal  market 


by  auction.  These  sales  constitute  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  fooil  distribution,  and  certainly  the 
most  wonderful  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Australia's  fisheries.  People  attended 
literally  in  their  thousands.  While  dealers, 
hawkers  and  shop-keepers  also  came  to  buy, 
ordinary  householders.  boarding-house 
keepers  and  hotel-keepers  regularly  at- 
tended in  large  numbers.  The  policy  was 
adopted  of  declining  to  sell  in  large  lots, 
and  to  distribute  the  fish  in  small  parcels 
at  cheap  rates.  The  municipal  market, 
long  in  a  semi-deserted  state,  became  the 
scene  of  a  bustling  crowd  of  eager  buyers  as 
morning  after  morning  great  loads  of  trawler 
fish  were  placed  on  the  slabs.  As  many  as 
two  thousand  purchasers  have  been  supplied 
within  a  few  hours  on  one  day. 

NECESSITY   FOR  OTHER  MEANS   OF   DISTRIBU- 
TION. 

Successful  as  market  sales  were,  however, 
this  method  of  distribution  admittedly  did 
not  bring  the  fish  to  the  greatest  possible 
number,  and  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Government  was  to  have  facilities  made  as 
early  as  possible  for  as  many  people  to  ob- 
tain cheap  fish  as  was  possible.  So,  one  by 
one.  retail  depots  were  opened,  and  the  fish- 
sold  at  set  rates,  some  of  which  varied 
slightly  from  week  to  week.  At  the  present 
time  tliere  are  nine  retail  State  'fish  depots 
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I  Ih-v  .irf  o|>iTi  fnitn  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  each 
<iav,  with  an  .xt.Misl.yi  t.i  •,  ^o  on  Fri<Iay 
nights.     Tht  .    thousands 

of  people  an-  ^<.•^  y  .-  1  '^.tn;  ^iih  fi&h  food, 
r.inging  in  price  fri)m  as  low  as  2d.  per 
|K>und  upwanls.  Tliotigh  prices  are  subject 
I<)  fliicliiatiun,  they  do  not  vary  greatly. 

KINDS  OF  riSH. 
Th«'  principal  kind.s  of  de»-p-sea  fish  sold 
are-  BanaixMita,  Bo.uAsh.  Flatheaii,  Gur- 
nard. John  Dory.  IjiMtherjack»-t,  Morwong. 
Nannygai,  Sea-Pen-h,  Schnapper,  and 
Skate.  The  fish  .ire  sold  ready  for  cooking, 
and  are  disi¥»M-d  <>l  "in  the  hound"  as 
well  as  flaked,  filletcil.  and  in  various  other 
ways,  including  smokfd,  smoke  salted,  brine 
salt»"d  and  rimked.  Kinds  of  fish  not 
known  previously  among  gerk-ral  consumers 
have  been  plareil  su<-cessfullv  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  tl>e  State  trawling  industry. 
If  the  undertaking  went  out  of  existence  to- 
morrow it  wotiM  have  justified  itself  if  only 
becaus«'  it  h.id  sucwssfully  brought  before 
the  public  the  kinils  of  fish  not  Ix'forc 
known  to  them.  wliiK'  this  intnxliiciion  has 
ma<lc  ilxHisands  of  tons  available  for  all 
tim«-. 

TRAWLING   GROUNDS. 

In  the  main,  operations  have  been  con- 
fineij  principally  to  an  area  known  as  the 
"  Home  Grounds  " — a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Port  J.ickson,  and  lying  immedi- 
ately to  thce.ist  of  Botany  Bay — and  to  the 
Ell'  '•    vicinity  of   Eden  and 

Gr-  .s  ranginr  from  about 

180  ktt  to  540  Kit,  the  avera;;e  depths 
U-ing  alxmt  300  fe<'t  to  .jjo  feel.  Tlie 
"  H«»ne  Grounds  "  d-  i\.\\  m«Mition. 

This  is  an  are.i  lying  Iv  to  the  east 

fif  Bot.iny  Bay.  Though  it  is  reallv  onlv 
a  {Mirtioii  of  a  mwh  larger  groumi,  the  most 
imiKirl.int  part  <  f  it  Vhs  in  the  position  in- 
dicale<l.  so  thai  sometimes  it  is  known  as 
the  "Botanv  Ground."  The  principal 
fi,|,;,.,.  ir...  1^  .nlvMit  three  miles  wide  and 
al'  to  ten  miles    in    length.      This 

P-  I   has   mainlaine<l   sirh    a 

ni  ■  •  .IS  to  pl.ice  ii  amongst  tlie 

prii)'    JM!  :'Unds    of     the      whole 

world.      (>.  .     as    on     all     fishing 

V  •'    found     in     tin- 

w  1>'!|  we  have  had 

•  I"  •  'Tful     steam 

t'  Httrr    irawl 

f*  '  tor    five 

n>-  1  '.    .iml   .11 


iIh-  en<J  of  th.i;  time,  catching  more  fish 
than  thev  did  it  th«"  f»ginning.  Only  a 
wry  few  parts  of  the  great  North  Sea  fish- 
ing grounds,  and,  possibly,  one  or  two 
patches  in  the  White  Sea,  can  stand  along- 
side this.  The  average  catch  per  fishing 
hour  has  been  greater  on  this  ground  than 
ilw  average  catch  of  any  of  the  hundred 
trawlers,  per  hour,  which  have  been  placed 
on  record  by  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scot- 
l3n<l.  .\noth<T  great  trawling  ground  is 
that  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Twofold  Bay 
and  Green  Cape.  This  is  good  right  into 
the  comparatively  shallow  depth  of  120  ft. 
Most  of  the  Sfhnapi'ier  so  far  trawled  has 
l>-en  taken  on  this  ground,  as  many  as  5000 
of  this  fish  from  5  to  14  lbs.  in  weight  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  one  week,  in  addition  to 
large  hauls  of  .Morwong,  Tackass  fish  (Tas- 
manian  Black  I'erch),  John  Dory,  Flat- 
head, etc. 

In  addition  to  the  two  main  trawling 
grounds  above  mentioned,  a  niunber  of 
others  have  be*-n  located,  but  s<i  far  there 
has  ixH  been  .sufficient  op[>ortunitv  to  pro- 
perly explore  these.  In  a  way.  this  confes- 
sion is  a  further  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  two  grounds  already  mentioned.  One 
great  ground  h.is  lieen  located  lying  off  the 
iwrth  ci-ast  of  N'-w  South  Wales.  I  antici- 
jiate  that  wh«-n  this  ground  is  fully  worked 
up  it  will  be  found  to  K-  enormously  prolific 
of  the  best  kinds  of  fish.  In  addition  to 
those  kinds  now  taken  commonlv.  I  antici- 
pate that  we  will  trawl  large  Schnapper  so 
aliindantlv  as  to  make  it  quite  a  common 
fish. 

SOME  ICIITIIYAN   SURPRISES. 

In  tlK-  capiiiro  of  de«*p-sea  fish  bv  the 
ir.iwlers,  there  have  Ixrn  manv  surprises. 
Several  kinds  of  fish  which  were  previously 
known  onlv  as  surf.ice  kinds  have  been 
found  in  verv  lUt'p  water.  Barr.ncouia  may 
Ik-  taken  .is  an  <'xample  of  this.  This  fish 
1%  well  known  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 
In  Melliourne  it  forms  quite  a  large  part  of 
th<'  fish  supply,  supplies  (captureil  bv  line) 
coming  f>rincipally  from  (,)ue«-nscliff  and 
from  Tasmani.in  waters.  It  w.ts  known  to 
oiTur  in  the  w.iters  of  New  .South  Wales 
in  the  vicinity  of  Svdney — at  times  in 
shoals  of  considerable  magnitude — but  we 
have  trawle<l  it  in  water  of  as  great  a 
depth  as  480  ffi-t,  in  quite  large  numbers. 
In  this  i-^wuiiiii'iii  it  is  interestin;:  to  note 
that  thos*'  tr.iw  .vl  in  dvp  water  off  the  east 
Australian  co.i<t  do  not  .show  that  "  milki- 
m-ss  "  of  ilie  fli-sh  which  is  fn^juently  so 
dis.i.strous  to  the  operations  of  the  line 
fishermen  in  B.i.ss  Straits. 
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SHARKS. 

Quite  a  lar^re  number  of  sharks,  also,  are 
taken  at  times  in  the  trawl  net.  During 
the  late  summer  months  they  give  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trouble-  Not  so  much, 
however,  as  to  be  more  tha"h  a  nuisance.  I 
emphasise  this  because  one  of  the  argu- 
ments used  against  the  initiation  of  deep-sea 
fishing  in  Australian  waters  was  that  the 
sharks  would  never  let  the  fish  come  to  the 
surface.  Oocasionally,  indeed,  whole 
catches  have  been  lojt  through  sharks  biting 
pieces  out  of  the  cod  end  of  the  net — 
causing  the  whole  net  to  give  way  and  let 
the  fish  out,  but  this  has  not  been  very 
often.  On  one  occasion,  a  very  large 
catch,  consisting  mostly  of  Tohn  Dor\-  (one 
of  the  choicest  of  the  edible  fishes  of  the 
world)  was  just  about  to  be  swung  in  over 
the  deck  when  a  huge  shark  jumped  clear  of 
the  water  and  tore  a  great  piece  out  of  the 
cod  end,  with  the  result  that  the  whole 
catch  of  about  tw^o  tons  was  lost  over- 
board. 

ADDITIONAL  TRAWLERS. 

As  stated,  the  work  of  this  undertaking 
was  initiated  with  three  trawlers.  The 
Government  quickly  recognised  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  shoals  of 
deep-sea  fish  as  had  been  forecasted,  and 
that  they  could  be  captured  commercially 
by  means  of  the  steam  trawler  using  the 
Otter  trawl  net.  Orders  were  therefore 
placed  for  four  additional  steel  trawlers 
with  the  New  Soutlh  Wales  Government 
Dockyard  at  Newcastle.  It  was  hoped  that 
one  of  these  would  have  been  delivered  at 
the  end  of  1916,  but  owing  to  the  war  de- 
lays, it  was  impossible  to  do  this.  The 
hulls  and  machinery  of  the  four  Vessels  have 
been  completed  for  some  time,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  new  trawlers  will  all  be  at 
work  within  the  next  six  months.  The  non- 
delivery of  these  ves.sels  has  held  b.ack  fhe 
natural  development  of  this  undertaking 
very  considerably,  especially  as  a  great 
deal  of  other  work  had  been  proceeded  with 
in  anticipation  of  the  vessels  being  com- 
pleted long  before  the  present  time. 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

In  order  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
fishing  industry — whereby  in  the  past 
fishermen  obtained  tut  a  poor,  precarious 
return  for  iheir  labour,  while  the  consumers 
were  forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  a  poor 
supply — the  State  has  initiated  the  erection 
of  a  chain  of  coastal  receiving  depots 
north  and  south  of  Sydney,  at  which  fisher- 
men's catches   are  received  into  cold   stor- 


age to  be  distributed  by  rail,  road  or  water. 
The  first  of  the  depots  (Port  Stephens)  was 
ofiicially  opened  in  November,  1917,  by 
the  Hon.  George  W.  Fuller,  M.L.A.,  Chief 
Secretary  for  New  South  Wales,  who  has 
since  an  early  age  shown  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  our  fisheries,  and  who  has  always 
given  the  most  ardent  support  to  any  move- 
ment having  for  its  object  the  betterment 
and  cheapening  of  the  people's  food  supply. 
In  this  connection,  a  roomy  fish-carrying 
vessel  of  special  design  has  been  built,  and 
is  on  the  verge  of  completion  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Dockyard,  Newcastle.  Many  thou- 
sands of  baskets  of  fish  go  to  waste  an- 
nually for  lack  of  proper  handling  and 
distributing  facilities,  and  this  branch  of 
the  State  scheme  is  designed  to  obviate  this 
great  loss.  ^, 

A   Central    Distributing   Depot  has   also 

been  completed  at  Newcastle,  and  a  large 
receiving  and  refrigerating  depot,  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  shores  of  Port 
Stephens,  at  Pindimar,  has  been  opened, 
and  is  now  carrying  on  business.  A  simi- 
lar depot  is  in  operation  at  Maclean,  Clar- 
ence River.  The  depot  at  Maclean  is  still 
larger,  and  has  a  capacity  for  handling  with 
ease  at  any  one  time  no  fewer  than  3000 
baskets  of  fish.  Each  of  these  depots  manu- 
factures ice  for  such  fishermen  as  require 
it.  But  by  their  very  nature  they  avoid 
largely  the  use  of  ice,  as  thev  are  ready  at 
all  times  to  take  in  the  fishermen's  catches 
as  they  are  caught.  When  the  trawlers  and 
the  coastal  depots  are  in  full  operation, 
the  -State  will  be  in  a  position  to  secure  the 
distribution  of  fresh  fish  to  many  parts  of 
the  State  where  it  is  not  obtainable  now. 

At  Maclean  it  is  intended  to  instal,  as 
early  as  possible,  a  small  canning  plant  cap- 
able of  dealing  with  2000  x-lb.  cans  of 
mullet  per  day.  When  the  mullet  season  is 
over  other  kinds  of  fish,  including  sprats 
and  sardines,  will  be  also  canned  here.  Fish 
meal  for  poultry  and  also  for  pig  and 
cattle  food — also  guano  for  fertiliser — will 
be  manufactured  in  due  course.  An  in- 
teresting new  industry  established  in  con- 
nection with  State  trawling  is  that  of  net- 
braiding.  Six  women  are  employed  as  net- 
braiders,  making  trawl-nets  for  the  State 
vessels,  pure  Manila  twine  of  local  manu- 
facture being  used. 

During  a  portion  of  last  year  the  under- 
taking had  really  only  its  first  opportunity 
to  prove  itself  financially,  when,  uninter- 
rupted' by  industrial  disturbances,  the 
trawlers'    worked    unceasingly    for   several 
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mrjoths  Owmg  f.  iii<-  regular  work,  large 
catch'-s  wore  maintained  throu;ttiout  the 
ua\»\.  ■  Jw^thc  twssible  to  work 

up  ,h,.  ^  en.)  of  tlv  hiisinoss  (the 

kcv  of  l!*:  i>oiil:oii)  verv-  thoroughly.  The 
opiTati.wi  of  this  branch  of  Stat.-  imlustry 
wpre    .  .ma   first  K-lass     finanrial 

basis.      I  Ix-rt-  was  every  prospect  of 

thLs    cxr<ilem    luwint-ss    being    maintaino<l. 
and  while  large  supplies  of  fifth  were  being 
carrie<i    as    food   to  tin-   people   at   a   time 
when   it   wx^i  never  .Hfded   more,    the   ves- 
sels wen-  required  by  the  Australian  Naval 
authorities  for  mine  sweeping  purposes.   M 
the  present  time  all  of  the  vessels  are  again 
working  at  th«*ir  regular  occupation  of  deep- 
sea  fi-shing  and  bringing  in  great  loads  of 
the  prclucts  of  "  our  new  food  province,  ' 
as  it  has  l>een  termH.     Tlie  diflRcuIties  of 
working    up    a    for*l    distributioii    business 
with    the   interruptions    which    this   concern 
has    l>een    subject^l    to    will,    however,    be 
manifest  to  every  reader. 

Shortly    put.    the    trawlers   have   demon 
htrated     the    a-currenoe    of     vast     fishing 
grounds  in  un.saspccted  places  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Australia.    They  have  demon- 
strat<xl    that    these    fish    were   of    the    best 
edibl.'    kinds    and    could    be   capturetl    by 
means  of  the  trawlmt  at  all  times  of  the 
year.     The   public   ha\e  not   l>cen   slow   to 
r»t:ognise  the  value  of  this  fowl,  and  have 
flocked   in  thrir  thousands  to  purchase  the 
fish.     From  the  beginning,  as  is  known,  yrc 
were  exceedingly  heavily   hit  by   industrial 
opposition,    which   militated   in  e\ery    way 
against   the  establishment  of  our  business. 
This,  however,   was  largely  the  penalty  of 
the    war   conditions    under    which    the    in- 
dustry was  launched.      Notwithstanding  all 
th<-se  drawbacks,    and  even   while  our  ex- 
perinvntal  work  inescap.ably  cost  us  a  large 
<>im  of  mont-v.   the  net   national   gain   has 
hr,.n      .in      exroe<*ngly      gre.it      one  -(a> 


thrxjugh  the  addition  of  a  vast  food  province 
to  the  State  for  all  time ;  and  (b)  immedi- 
atcly,  through  the  saving  to  the  public  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  low  prices 
paid  for  a  pro«liict,  once  rare,  made  abun- 
dant. 

Au-stralia    offers    an     exceedingly      wide 
scofw  for  extension  of  the  work  which  has 
been  initiated  by  this  department.    Annually 
there  have  lieeii  huge  imi»rtations  of  tinned, 
dried,    and    otherwise    preserved    fish    into 
Australia.    This,  notwithstanding  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  Australians  have  not  been  a 
fish-eating  community — because  (as  we  have 
discovered)  of  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
facilities  only.     Th.-  full  Government  plan 
aims  at  no  less  than  bringing  fresh  fish  food 
direct  from  the  .sea  to  every  family  in  New 
South  Wales.      When   the   scheme   reaches 
out  toward  its  full   fruition,  vast  increases 
in  supplies  may  be  expected  from  even  the 
present  sources.    The  setting  up  of  a  steady 
market    for    all    fish    caught,    with    settled 
prices,  must  give,   at  le.ist,   the  same  im- 
petus to  the  fishing  industry    as  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  central  creameries  gave  to  the 
dairy  ing  indu-stry.    Much  of  the  trouble  .and 
loss  now  experienced  in  the  fish  trade  arises 
ftT>m  the  want  of  proper  means  of  transit. 
When   the  State  scheme  is   thoroughly   on 
foot  we  shall  have  properly  designed  fish- 
carrying  cars  on  all  our  railway  lines.  This 
will'  facilitate  tlie  easv  and  rapid  carriage 
of  fresh  fish  to  all  parLs  of  the  State- 

Thus  far.  in  our  deep-sea  fishing  opera- 
tions we  have  dealt  only  with  one  form  of 
fishing.  We  have  not  tapped  the  vast  reser- 
\-oir  of  supplies  in  surface  fisheries,  which 
would  lie  dealt  with  bv  a  different  type  of 
vessel.  Other  forms  of  bottom  fishing, 
also,  may  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale, 
im-liiding  the  use  of  tlie  trammel  net  and 
tlx-  long  line.    '  trot  "  or  "  Jacob." 
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AMERICA  TO  THE  RESCUE. 


By  Albert  Shaw.* 


Of  all  the  p;reat  nations  of  the  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  China,  the 
least  militajy — only  one  year  ago— was  the 
United  States.  Several  of  the  very  small 
countries  had  larger  and  better  equipped 
armies  than  ours.  We  had  declared  war 
against  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  fight- 
ing organisation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  had  not  expected  at  first  to  take  part 
in  the  land  fighting  on  the  battle  lines  in 
Europe,  for  several  reasons.  To  begin 
with,  we  were  assured  that  the  English, 
French,  and  Italians  had  an  immense  supe- 
riority of  men  on  their  respective  fig'hting 
fronts,  and  that  the  help  most  needed  from 
us  was  financial  credit,  food  and  supplies, 
the  building  of  merchant  ships,  and  the 
assistance  off  the  American  navy  against 
submarines.  This  estimate  of  the  situation 
was  accurate  enough  early  in  the  sparing  of 
last  year,  when  we  entered  the  war.  If 
there  had  been  full  unity  of  political  and 
military  programmes  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies — if  there  had  been  anything  like 
such  centralisation  of  war  control  as  ex- 
isted on  the  Teutonic  side — the  war  could 
have  been  ended  last  summer,  in  spite  of  the 
collapse  of  Russia.  The  stupendous  mistakes 
of  the  Allies  in  1917  might  well  be  politely 
overlooked  just  now  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  compelled  the  United  States  to 
adopt  a  totally  changed  programme,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  a  dislike  of 
facing  the  truth  has  been  a  greater  enemy 
to  the  Allied  cause  than  have  the  armies  of 
the  Kaiser.  It  is  necessary  from  this  time 
forth  to  pkreach  the  wholesome  gospel  of 
seeing  things  as  they  ane.  Americans  are 
willing  to  submit  to  a  censorship  that  holds 
in  reserve  necessary  military  information. 
But  Americans  are  no  longer  willing  to 
take  their  news  from  foreign  sources  after 
it  has  been  so  contaminated  for  political 
reasons  as  to  be  wholly  misleading.  The 
mismanagement  of  the  war  in  I9r7  led  in- 
evitably to  the  disasters  of  the  opening 
ireeks  of  the  campaign  of  1918.  The  truth 
30uld  no  longer  be  hidden,  and  through 
disaster  and  defeat  there  dawned  the  pros- 
[)ect  of  real  victory  and  of  satisfactory 
fieace. 
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So  terrible  have  been  the  ravages  of  the 
war,  that  the  only  compensation  to  the 
world  lay  in  securing  the  right  kind  of 
conclusions.  A  German  victory  fore- 
shadowed at  least  another  century  of  mili- 
tarism and  struggle.  Even  an  Allied  vic- 
tory at  a  period  earlier  than  1917  meant  a 
rearranging  of  empires,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  a  European  political  system  that 
ought  to  be  discarded.  But  the  immense 
German  successes  of  1917,  and  the  supreme 
efl'orts  of  Germany  early  this  year,  led  the 
Allies  to  adopt  of  necessity  America's  ad- 
vice that  they  imite  under  one  command 
on  the  Western  front;  while  the  British 
disaster  and  the  lack  of  French  reserves 
forced  the  tardy  disclosure  of  the  real 
facts  and  the  urgent  appeal  for  American 
troops.  It  was  made  perfectly  clear  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments  that 
Germany  had  gained  a  preponderance  on 
the  Western  front  that  could  only  be  met 
by  the  sending  of  large  forces  from  the 
United  States  for  reserves.  The  wonder- 
ful "man-power"  figures  that  had  been 
officially  proclaimed  throughout  this  coun- 
try by  the  representatives  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments  before  the  Ger- 
man drive  of  March — figures  accompanied 
by  the  assurance  that  the  Allies  were  at 
their  very  best  and  completely  capable  of 
meeting  any  possible  attack — proved  to  be 
sadly  misleading.  America,  while  sorry 
enough  for  the  predicament  of  the  Allies, 
was  glad  to  have  the  disguises  stripped 
away  and  to  know  the  worst  in  order  to 
understand  -  what  ought  to  be  done.  The 
situation  had  changed  entirely,  and  the 
war  had  become  one  between  autocracy 
and  democracy,  with  Germany  boldly  re- 
presenting one  principle  and  the  United 
States  best  typifying  the  other. 

AMERICAN    PRINCIPLES    ACCEPTED. 

The  appeal  to  America  to  go  over  and 
fight  in  a  large  way  on  European  soil 
involved  two  great  victories,  one  immedi- 
ate and  the  other  prospective.  The  imme- 
diate victory  was  that  of  the  democratic 
cause  among  the  Allies.  Without  selfish- 
ness rind  at  profound  sacrifice,  America  ac- 
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ceplcd  the  call  to  .v-n<l  her  mmis  tu  fight  in 
Kur«>|x*.  In  a  s«'i>.irate  quarrel  of  our 
own,  we  !.hoill<l  have  haiJ  no  more  fear  of 
Germany  than  of  Turkey.  Kor  a  numlx-r 
of  decades  wc  have  looked  an  at  the  dan- 
gerous rivalry  of  tl»e  enT])ire-buildi-r.s  of 
Europe,  mf<](lling  everywhere  aiKl  eiii)>roil- 
ing  all  jK'oples.  Our  princii)les  are  defi- 
nittly  understood  l>v  the  Allies.  And  they 
know  tiial  .\merie.i  ;,'oes  to  Kurop<.'  .s»)lely 
on  tlu;  under.sian>linj{  that  we  are  to  have 
heiK'efortli  a  world  s.ife  for  small  |)coples ; 
a  league  of  democratic  .selfgo\<-rning 
nations  ;  the  principle  of  truste«-ship  over 
backward  rej^ions,  rather  than  that  of  pos- 
s<-ssion  and  exploitation.  Thi.s  Ls  the  first 
great  victory,  and  it  w.rs  won  when 
America  changed  her  programme  at  the 
appeal  of  the  Allies  and  hieijan  to  ship 
troi>ps  so  fast  as  to  justifv  the  .statement 
that  we  were  sending  "  an  army  each 
month."  For  a  long  lime  the  Allies  had 
not  co-operated,  because  they  were  fighting 
what  should  have  been  a  good  common 
cause,  witli  an  admixture  of  separate  aims 
and  a  lack  of  full  trust  in  om-  another. 
They  are  now  risini;  abo^ift  thost-  .>«'lfish 
aims,  are  c.isting  aside  distrust,  and  are 
accei>ting  .American  principles — which  are 
not  thoti<-  of  separate  advant.ige  but  those 
of  oHnmon  welfare  and  of  future  union 
">•'  >i;irmonv. 

THE   DOUBLE    VICTORY. 

I'his  present  victory,  though  not  rpijic 
clearly  pcrceive<l  by  everyone,  will  in  due 
tim«  stand  out  .is  the  most  brilliant  and 
ini(x>rtant  of  the  entire  war.  It  is  the  a«1- 
mittcd  victorv  for  principles  thai  have 
been  emerging,  and  that  will  heno'forth 
hold  together  the  jK-oples  of  flreat  Bri- 
tain, the  United  Stales,  the  British  domin- 
ions, France,  and  Italv,  in  a  secure  league 
which  will  \m:  duly  extendfl  to  include 
various  other  peoples.  This  moral  victory 
over  .M-paratism  and  distrust  leads  inevit- 
ably to  the  physical  victory  that  is  to  lie 
won  over  Cierman  niilitarv  force.  The 
raovianent  against  (lermany  is  not  merely  a 
coalition,  which  might  be  disarranged  or 
broken  through  Germ.in  militarv  success  or 
diplomatic  intrigue.  The  United  States 
has  supplied  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of 
allied  unitv  anil  ultimate  victory.  It  was 
only  necess.Trv  tiiat  the  \V<"Stern  front  ex- 
tending from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adri- 
atic slM)uld  l>e  held  thnnigh  the  present 
sca.son.  To  make  sure  that  the  line  would 
hold.  .\m«-rica  has  been  semling  trof>ps  of 
late  at  tlie  rale  of  aoo.ooo  pei  month. 


A  MILUON  '  YANKEES  IN  FRANCE. 
It  was  onh  a  year  ago  tfuit  Pn:sidenl 
Wil.s«jn  dccidfi  on  GciK-ral  Joffre's  rcjuest 
to  send  a  few  American  regiments  as  an 
evidence  to  I  he  French  people  that  this 
cejuiury  had  entered  the  war.  A  single  divi- 
sion was  all  that  tl>c  French  leaders  then 
askt'd  for.  1  lu-y  preferre<l  that  we  should 
provide  mono),  fcol.  and  oth<-r  supplies. 
We  continued,  however,  gradually  lo  in- 
crease the  torces  under  Pershing's  com- 
mand, and  iw  entertfd  uj^Hi  a  tx>nsider- 
able  programme  of  preparation  in  France 
for  the  reception  of  an  army  that  was  to 
be  pres<'nt  in  torce  for  the  1919  campaign 
if  the  war  siwuld  last  so  long.  That  we 
were  able  on  apix'al  to  expedite  the  move- 
ment, and  to  put  1,000,000  men  in  France 
capable  of  >upporting  the  British  and 
French  in  thi.s  immediate  crisis  of  the 
summer  of  I'jiS,  gives  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  the  frustration  of  German  designs. 
Himienburg  and  I.uflcndorff  had  carefully 
planiied  the  most  (x)werful  offensive  in 
all  the  historv  of  military  o[X'rations.  They 
were  Shijipin^  more  than  a  million  tr'X)ps 
who  were  no  longer  needed  on  the  Russian 
front,  and  w.re  planning  to  crush  th<'  .Al- 
lies a  vear  bel'ire  .America  (in  theii  opinion) 
could  become  a  f.ictor  in  the  FrerKh  de- 
fence. On  Ixitii  sides  it  was  a  movement 
agiinst  time.  German  railraid  f.icilifies 
were  good,  ami  hundre<ls  of  troop  trains 
were  bringing  up  fresh  divisions  of  vic- 
torious men  from  the  Slavonic  regions 
which  had  N-.n  forced  to  .sign  treaties  of 
(XMCc.  On  I'lir  side,  brieflv  trained  men, 
urwler  iiR'xprrienced  olTicers,  had  to  K^ 
brought  hmiilieds  or  thou.sands  of  miles 
by  rail  to  |»>rts  of  cmKirkation.  They 
had  then  to  tx-  transported  under  prot<r- 
tion  of  the  Navy  across  a  perilous  ocean. 
Furthermore,  they  had  to  be  provided  with 
supplies  .ind  munitions  under  the  difficul 
tics  of  gr'"''"-  di~t 'tV'-  uid  wyxm  vhort 
notice. 

CAPABLE    AMI   WELCOMt    ktl.VKOR(;bMli.NT.S. 

When  all  the  difticultic>  on  Ixdh  side.s 
are  ilulv  considered  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  the  military  historians  of  the  futurt- 
will  give  America  far  greater  credit  f<ir 
ruiihing  the  lir.st  million  troops  to  France, 
at  this  imparalleled  warcxisis,  than  to  the 
G«'rman  leadirs  for  the  magnitude  of  their 
con<vntration  of  men  and  materials  on  the 
West  front.  Mo  such  feat  of  transporta 
tion  luis  e^■er  l)cfore  lx'en»  reg.irded  as  pos 
sible.  And  it  is  the  more  n-m.xrkable  in 
view  of  the  f.ict  that  .America  was  at  the 
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same  time  relied  upon  by  Eiiropt"  for  such 
vast    quantities   of    food    and   of    military 
materials.     It  would  require  a  volume  of  a 
tiliousand   pages   to  tell   in  any   detail   the 
story    of    this    transfer    of    Americaits   to 
Europe — men  and  boys  who  a  year  ago  for 
the  most  part  were  quite  ignorant  of  mili- 
tary   matters    and    were    scattered    across 
this   peaceful  continent,    engaged  in  manv 
pursuits,   or  in  none,    and   living   in  every 
J,      town  and  country  of  our  forty-eight  States'. 
1       Nor    are    the}-    merely    an    assemblage    of 
human    material    in    uniforms — a    mob  of 
homesick      youths     without     discipline    or 
technical      requirements.       Their      average 
physical     quality     is    exceptionally    good  ; 
Y      their    initiative  -and   morale    are    probably 
J     equal    to_  those  of   any  other   like   num'ber 
1     of  men  in  any  army;  and  their  discipline 
and  technical  training  are  amazingly  com- 
plete for  a  body  of  soldiery   that   has  as 
yet  had  so  little  experience  under  lire.     The 
process    of   associating     them     temporarily 
with  the  French  and  British  armies  ("bri- 
gading")   is    very   rapidly    supplying   this 
need  of  actual    experience.      Already    the 
Americans  in  France — not  for  19 rg,  as  we 
had  promised,   but  for  1918 — are  as  solid 
a  reality   as  any  reinforcements  ever   were 
in    a    critical    campaign.      T'he    American 
arrival — declare    the    Allies— is    the     great 
military  fact  of  the  war. 

CONFIDENCE  AS  A  RESTORED  FACTOR. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  a  man  who 
does  not  make  use  of  needless  words ;  but 
undoubtedly  there  is  no  man  \yho  appreci- 
ates this  arrival  of  American  troops  as 
keenly  as  does  he  who  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  use.  It  has  been  a 
favourite  saying  of  Generial  Foch  that  an 
army  is  not  beaten  until  it  thinks  and  feels 
and  admits  its  own  defeat ;  and  it  is  an 
oft-quoted  dictum  of  German  leadership 
that  victory  in  the  end  goes  to  those  who 
have  the  strongest  nerves.  In  short,  the 
highest  leadership  on  both  sides,  while 
calling  for  man-power  and  munitions,  un- 
derstands that  discouragement,  disappoint- 
ment, hmiger,  fear,  loss  of  hope,  whether 
in  an  army  or  in  the  nation  that  lies  back 
of  an  army,  must  result  in  failure.  Thus, 
one  great  value — perhaps  the  greatest — in 
the  American  arrival  has  been  seen  and 
felt  in  the  magical  gi'owth  of  confidence  on 
the  Allied  side.  France  is  stronger  and  can 
fight  better  because  assurance  is  restored. 
Great  Britain  bears  her  recent  losses  bet- 
ter, and  makes  redoubled  efforts,  because 
American   help  has   arrived   in  such   unex- 


pected magnitude.  Our  friends  abroad  are 
not  "passing  the  buck"  to  Uncle  Sam. 
We  have  heard  less  about  the  British  ef- 
forts; but  undoubtedly  they  have  been 
doing  their  best  in  England  to  make  good 
the  losses  of  March  and  April.  Under  the 
present  system  of  co-operation,  such  efforts 
are  not  wasted.  Reserves  are  used  with 
care  and  with  good  effect.  Apparently,  the 
Allies  from  this  time  forth  will  accumu- 
late strength  from  month  to  month  more 
rapidly  than  can  tilie  Genrans.  Thus  the 
great  ship  of  the  Allied  cause  is  no  longer 
in  a  sinking  condition.  Its  worst  leaks 
have  been  repaired,  and  it  seems  to  be 
moving  steadily,  even  if  slowly,  towards 
its  destined  port.  This  great  thing  has 
been  accomplished  by  America's  response 
to  signals  of  distress-  Her  bringing  of 
enough  prompt  assistance  accounts  for 
the  difference  between  sinking  and  float- 
ing.   ' 

RESTORING    BALANCE    IN    MATERIALS. 

The  great  tlhing  was  to  re-establish 
equilibrium  at  a  moment  of  extreme  dan- 
ger. In  giving  credit  to  America  for  her 
prompt  arrival  in  force,  we  are  not  for  a 
moment  disparaging  the  efforts  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  French  in  resisting  German  on- 
slaughts. But  the  Americans  were  needed 
because,  without  reserves  to  help  hold  the 
mass  attacks,  the  Allied  line  must  before 
long  have  broken  and  the  Genmans  must 
have  made  their  way  to  the  Channel  ports 
and  then  to  Paris.  The  American  reserves 
create  a  situation  which  means  pause,  and 
gives  opportunity  for  Allied  recuperation. 
This  further  means  opportunity  to  create 
a  new  reservoir  of  materials  of  war,  to 
make  good  the  enormous  loss  by  capture 
of  British  artillery  and  other  supplies.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  vast  gun  factories  and 
munition  works  of  England  are  every  week 
turning  out  material  in  quantities  greater 
than  at  any  previous  period.  French  and 
Italian  factories  are  in  like  manner  doing 
their  part.  And  we  may  also  be  sure  that 
tihey  can  work  with  better  results  because 
it  is  known  that  American  war  industries 
are  steadily  increajsing  their  output,  and 
that  a  rapidly  increasing  tonnage  of  ships 
will  from  this  time  on  be  landing  in 
France,  each  month,  an  expanding  quan- 
tity of  war  material  from  America,  of  the 
very  best  qualities  and  types.  It  has  been 
necessary  since  March,  in  view  of  German 
concentration  in  France,  to  emphasise  al- 
most exclusively  the  need  of  "  man- 
power''; but  as  soon  as  the  lost  balance 
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bcconjCN  lauiy  rtiil  lotoruii,  and  tin:  Ger- 
idahs  are  chcckod  bjr  c-qual  or  sujM-rior  nuni- 
bcr»  of  mm,  Uie  naore  im(x>rtant  f.ul  that 
diaracii-rixis  tliLs  war  can  aR.iin  U:  cnipha- 
sis<-«J.  From  lirst  to  last  it  hai  ix>t  bct-n 
a  war  of  "  manjiowfr."  in  the  ncnn:  of 
mere  <x>uiu  of  ikim-.s.  RatluT,  it  ha,s  been 
a  war  of  .steel  industrits,  of  ships  anil  rail- 
roads, of  coiil  mint*,  of  artillery  and  ra.i- 
chino  gui*s.  It  has  been  a  war  of  <-homists, 
physicists,  and  <-nKinoers ;  of  inventors 
with  their  ^a-s  sliells,  ilepth  bombs,  and 
aeroplane  enRines ;  of  a  thousand  forms 
of  application  t<>  warfare  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  technical  skill 

MACHINE    POWER    SUPREME. 

The  German.s  under.siotxJ  .ill  this  incom- 
parably better  than  the  military  authorities 
of  any  other  nalionalitv,  at   tlie.  beginning 
of  the  war.     For  many  years  they  hail  been 
translatin;;    invention     and    discovery    into 
the  language  of  aggressive  war.    'Ibus  they 
had  the  great  advantage  at  the  outst^'t,  and 
it    is   more   than   ever   surprising   that   they 
did   not    reach   Paris    in    igi4.       But    they 
have  not  merely   proceedetl   upon  their  ini- 
tial   advantage ;    for   they    have   constantly 
improveil     tlieir   d^tvices   siiKC    war   began, 
and  have  sliown   a   sunprising  «'lasticitv    in 
the  adoption  of  new   things.      They   were, 
indeetl.    disappointed    in    their    Zeppeliiv;. 
but   considering    their    resouro-s   they    have 
made  astonishing   de\clopinents  of   aircraft 
in  types  and   in  ipiantity.      From  the  start 
the   Hritisli   nude  the  great   mistake  of   al 
wavs     underestimating     G<'rman    inventi\f 
talent,  and  of  oxistantlv  di.'ipar.iging  Ger- 
many   as    respects    her    resources    and    her 
aliilitv  to  ot>tain  supplii-s.     Germany's  con- 
trol over  her  own   .\llies  (now  vassals)  has 
Ijtvn  largely  d»¥?  to  her  supcTiority   in  war 
industries.       .Six-  oxil.l    furnish    them    with 
modern  supplies,  witlviut  which  rhev  would 
have  l>e»-n    relatively    ljelple.s.s.       The  chief 
securitv    ag.iirvit    revolt    of    a    coiuitrv    like 
Germ^uiv  or   .\uslria   lies  in  the  control   bv 
llv     militarv     auttKiritii->    of    these    highly 
six-cialised  war  instruments.     Russia  f.iiled 
througli   lai-k  of  a   manufacturing  develop- 
ment that   would  have  kept  u|)  iIk-  supply 
of  guns,   shi-lls  and  varitKL'!  w.v  materials. 
.\ustria  holds  in  subjection  th<'  BotK-miarvs, 
•South  .Slavs,  and  other  disafT«Tted  ele-inents 
thrc)ugh    their    lark    of    artillerv.    aircraft, 
m.iehine  guivs.  .ind  x\\e  variou.*  ileviccs  that 
make     m.icliine-power     sufnTior     to     mere 
niimlieTs. 

AMRRICAN    SUPPLIES    IN   THE   SCALES 

In.isiiuH'li.    Iwiwrver.    as   («-rmanv's    pre- 
cMiinrtM-i-  tliiis    f.ir   li.is  Im*"!!   m»   l.iri;el\    due 


to  her  wax  mdujuici,  ..  ~  -    ogical  int-f 
dice  that  h<T  overthrow    is   to  ooroe  about 
through   a   growing   preponderancr  of    wax- 
material  in  iIk-  handi>  of  her  eiHifaics.  When 
Russia   had    »till    some   supplies,    and    was 
actually    asing   all  that   Japan  c<xjld  make 
and  transport,  it  wa.s  a  reasonable  assumj* 
tion  that  Kngland,  Fr.inoc,  and  Italv  could 
fully  Jjffset   il«   war   industry  of   G<-nnany 
and   Austri.i.       Possibly   there  is   nm   \cx) 
much    differetwe    to  day    between    the   two 
European   groups  in   their  ability    to  make  i 
ordnance,  aircraft,  aivl  war  »u|)pli(^  of  all 
sorts.  If,  then,  Britisli.  French  and  Italian 
war    industry    is   equal    in   magnitude    and 
efficiency  to   German    and    Austrian    indus- 
try, it  beaOTKS  plain  that    for  the  creation 
of  sheer  prci>onderance  our  /\nierican  effort 
must  be  "all  to  the  good."  Doubtless  the 
perception  of  this  fact  l.ist  vear  lead  to  an 
.\merican  o|>timism     that     expres,sed    itself 
imfortunatelv    in    the   publishing  of    irKind 
figures.      It  t.iok   some  painful   experiences 
for  us  to  liirn  the  di(T«r'-i><        mci-n  vot 
ing  the  moiw-v  and  actually   prodiKing  th<- 
goods.     It  is  much  easier  to  militarise  and 
discipline  young  men  than  it   is  to  supply 
tlK-m   with   rifles,    machine   guns,    .artillery, 
and  aircraft       When   there  Is   a   Napole<Mi 
at    hand,    the   so^ailleil    "military    mind" 
works  swifth   and  prtxiuci-s  r«->ults.  liecause 
it    is    intelliijent.    decisive,    knows    what    it 
wiuits.    and   acts    without    chwk.       In    thi- 
earlv   p«Tiod  of  the  war.   England  allowe<l 
Kitchener  to  act  in  this  w.iv.  and  much  wa. 
.iccomplish.si    throtigti    the    .ibility   of    on.- 
man   to   think    and    deink-.    who   also   h.i'! 
aulhoritv    ii.    act    witlioirt    restraint.      Tin- 
American    militarv   miiyl.  «^i   tlw  awirary. 
h,xs    Ixx-n    .ilKjut    as    diftu.se    in    the  earlier 
processes  of   its  arrival   ,it  oixK-liisions  ami 
decisions  as  the  election  of  a   I'r.-sident  bv 
twenty  million  voters.     .^jMrt  from  a  liltl- 
initial  delav.  this  American  s\stem  of  i>ur, 
.seems    to  olitain    U'sults.       It     makes     foi 
strength  ami  stabilitv  in  a  country  like  iMir- 
to    have     millions    of    ix<ople     feel,    ytht-n 
achievement    follows    disappoint.Txnt.    th.ii 
it  all  Ixdongs  to  them,    and   that   iIk-v    ar 
co-oix'rating   to  make  iliiTigs  go. 

AIRCRAFT  BEGINNING    TO   COUNT. 

It  is  a  relief.  therefor«>,  to  us  in  .Am<.f ic  i 
— and  an  i-ven  gTeat«-r  ri-li«'f,  of  amrse.  t" 
otir  Alli«-s  .ibroad— to  know  that  the  perioi 
«)f    initial    d'-lays    is   at    .ni   end,    .ind    th.ii 
Anx'rican  war  industries  are  now  pnoducing 
not  merely  "  parts."  bi^t  conipl«1i-<l  wIk>I< 
th.it  .-irv  goinn  into  us<\     Without  any  fu: 
th«-  airplanes  are  arriving  at   ports  of  em 
larkation  ••\erv  weiJc.  in  huge  crates,  to  I" 
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dropped  into  the  holds  of  waiting  ships. 
The  numbers  are  not  very '  large  as  yet, 
but  the  movement  is  substantial,  the 
machines  are  pronounced  satisfactory,  and 
from  this  time  forth  each  month  will, 
through  American  effort,  begin  in  a  marked 
way  to  increase  the  superiority  of  the  Allies 
' '  in  the  air. "  We  have  already  demonstrated 
the  exceptional  ability  of  our  young  Ameri- 
cans to  master  the  art  of  avLition.  The 
anxious  waiting  period  has  by  no  means 
been  a  total  loss,  for  we  have  so  organised 
and  trained  the  aviation  branch  of  our 
fighting  forces  that  we  shall  be  able  at 
once  to  make  good  use  of  the  machines. 
We  have  made  immense  strides  in  the 
science  of  military  aexonautics  during  the 
past  year. 

As  the  supply  of  machines  from  America 
increases   rapidly   during   the  next   two  or 


three  months,  it  will  become  feasible  to 
operate  increasing  squadrons  of  aircraft  for 
the  bombing  of  military  objects  and  places 
back  of  the  German  lines.  If  our  European 
Allies  can  but  hold  the  Germans  fairly  even 
— as  they  may  well  hope  to  do  in  this  mat- 
ter of  aerial  warfare — our  own  aviation 
corps  will  be  enabled  to  create  a  crushing 
preponderance,  with  results  in  a  military 
sense  that  ought  to  be  very  important.  Fur- 
thermore, constant  and  ever-increasing  air 
raids  must  affect  the  morale  of  the  German 
people,  producing  political  results  that  wil] 
help  to  end  the  war.  It  will  not  be  Ameri- 
can policy  to  imitate  German  frightfulness, 
or  to  massacre  women  and  school  children. 
But  if  American  aviators  can  throw  bombs 
upon  the  gun  factories  of  Essen  and  the 
munition  works  throughout  the  Rhine  val- 
ley, they  will  not  shrink  from  the  hazards 
of  the  enterprise. 


CAN   GERMANY   BE   BOYCOTTED? 

SOME   INTERESTING   FIGURES. 


Percy  F.  Martin  contributes  a  thought- 
compelling  article  on  Post-Bellum  trade 
to  The  Financial  Reviezv  of  Reviews. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  figures 
he  gives  and  the  arguments  he  uses  will 
leave  his  readers — the  thinking  ones  at 
any  rate — with  the  impression  he  desires 
to  create.  His  object  is  to  demonstrate 
how  parlous  will  be  the  condition  of 
German  finance,  German  industry  and 
German  trade  when  the  war  is  over- — 
infinitely  worse  than  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  Allies.  Further  he  shows 
how  much  more  difficult  the  enemy 
position  will  be  made,  how  these  foes  of 
ours  can  be  prevented  from  ever  tak- 
ing a  great  place  in  the  world  again,  by 
withholding  from  them  the  raw  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth ;  by  refusing  to  trade 
with  them  in  future. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  as  so  many 
folks  do  without  trying  at  all  to  visualise 
the  world  situation  which  would  be 
created  by  the  elimination  of  Germany 
as  a  trading  nation,  Mr.  Martin's  figures 
satisfactorily  demonstrate  how  im- 
mensely better  we  are  going  to  be  off 
after  the  war  than  are  the  Germans. 
But  a  thoughtful  examination  uf  the 
position  raises  the  gravest  doubts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  isolating  Germany  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Martin,  by 
Mr.  Hughes  and  other  notable  advocates 


of  the  boycott.     First  let  us  set  qut^the 
case  as  put  by  Mr.  Martin.  \/ 

Before  the  war  Germany  alone  ijnpakted 
every  year  raw  material  to  the  vSlue  of 
8,000,000,000  marks,  say,  £400,000,000,  indepen- 
dently of  3,000,000,000  marks,  say,  £150.000,000 
worth  of  foodstuffs.  These  supplies  are  to- 
day mainly  in  the  hands  of  Germany's  enemies, 
and  are  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  uni- 
verse. .  .  .  Where,  then,  can  Germany  turn 
for  her  future  raw  material  supplies?  Assum- 
ing that  she  forfeits  Alsace  and  Lorraine — 
and  the  Allies  are  already  pledged  to  see  that 
she  does^ — there  will  be  insufficient  iron  in 
Germany  to  satisfy  even  the  most  ordinary 
industrial  requirements.  The  present  output 
from  the  iron  mines  (including  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, and  Luxembourg)  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lion tons  will  dwindle  to  one-tenth  of  that 
amount.  .  .  .  Then,  take  the  case  of  cotton. 
The  average  imports  of  this  commodity  into 
Germany  were  largely  derived  from  the 
United  States  and  Egypt.  They  represented 
a  value  of  624,000,000  marks,  say,  £31,200,000, 
while  in  regard  to  copper  mostly  derived  from 
the  United  States,  the  Fatherland  consumed, 
in  the  course  of  peaceful  industry,  ore  to  the 
value  of  over  320,000,000  marks,  or,  say, 
£16,000,000.  Other  imports  indispensable  to 
Germany's  manufactures  obtained  from 
foreign  sources,  either  declared  enemies  or 
openly  hostile,  were  leather  and  hides  to  the 
value  of  £28,700,000;  chemical  products, 
£19,700,000;  raw  silk  (from  Italy  and  France), 
£11,650,000;  rubber  (from  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and 
the  Belgian  Congo),  £3,200,000;  raw  tobacco 
(from  the  United  States),  £6,800,000;  flax  and 
hemp  (from  Australia  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments), £5,350,000,  etc.  etc.  The  commodities 
that  will  be  still  obtainable,  if  the  present  mili- 
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tary   position   in    Russia   and    Finland    is   not 

f... .1    „,l|  I.,-  w I    ( iirtiiri|>:il1v   from   Ku»- 

«0,  and 
.  .<•  value 

ot  iS.lOO.UX). 

The  war  has  licplcted  Germany's 
stores.  Not  a  hale  of  cotton,  says  Mr. 
Martin,  not  an  ingot  of  copper  or  tin. 
not  a  pound  of  rubber  will  be  found 
within  her  Rapinj;  warehouses.  As  with 
the  basic  materials  for  her  industries  so 
with  foodstufTs. 

Wore  pc.-ice  to  intervene  now  and  Germany 
free  to  resume  her  trade,  still  would  slie  find 
no  grain  available.  We  have  acquired  the 
whole  of  the  visible  and  future  supplies  from 
Australia;  the  Arf;entinc.  after  much  hesita- 
tion and  fractious  .opposition  by  the  strong 
Teutonic  element  in  that  Republic  has  sold 
to  us  the  bulk  of  her  .surplus  harvest,  provided 
that  wc  send  our  own  ships  to  fetch  it :  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  .is  India,  are 
pledged  to  provide  u^  with  all  that  they  can 
grow  beyond  their  own  requirements.  The 
amount  of  grain  raised  in  Germany  itsell  is 
in  no  way  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
people,  anv  more  than  what  we  grow  would 
suffice  to  '  feed  us.  But  then  wc  have  the 
wide  world  to  draw  upon.  The  soil  of  the 
Fatherland  is  less  generous  than  that  of  either 
England  or  France,  and  all  the  scientific  e.x- 
perimcnts  attempted  have  hitherto  wrought 
but  little  improveraetil  in  the  average  produc- 
tion per  acre  cultivated. 

Whatever  certain  people  may  say  Mr. 
Martin  considers  that  the  seamen  of 
England  will  enforce  the  boycott.  Again 
and  again  have  they  said :  "  Never  will 
we  sail  in  a  siiip  that  is  destined  for  a 
German  port,  never  will  we  allow  a  Ger- 
man to  embark  as  a  passenger." 

Space  prevents  quotation  from  the 
portions  of  the  article  dealing  with 
finance,  but  enough  has  been  given  to 
show  how  Mr.  Martin  considers  the  boy- 
cott will  cripple  Gennany  for  decades,  if 
not  centuries.  Would  it  not  be  well, 
however,  to  consider  how  this  boycott 
would  alTeit  the  .Mlies.  In  passing, 
though,  one  cannot  hut  cxpre.ss  surprise 
that  so  well-infonned  a  man  as  Mr. 
Martin  sliouUl  make  three  such  serious 
mistakes  .is  he  does  in  the  last-quoted 
paragraph.  Mritain  has  not  actiuireil  the 
whole  of  the  visible  and  future  sui>plics 
of  grain  from  ,\ustr.-ilia.  Mr.  U  att's 
dear  statement  on  that  matter  was  given 
in  our  last  number.  |)age  191. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  soil  of  Ger- 
many is  far  less  fertile  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  scientific  experiments 
carried  out  in  Gennany.  and  so  con- 
temptuously  dismissed  by    Mr.    Martin. 


have  brought  about  a  wonderful  im- 
I)rovemei»t  in  the  acre  production,  as  the 
following  figures  show:— In  1890  the 
average  prodtiction  per  acre  in  England 
was  vr  bushels ;  in  Gemiany  in  that  year 
it  was  19  bushels.  Twenty-three  years 
later,  in  191  '..  the  acre  yield  in  Englaiid 
was  i)ractiially  the  same,  whereas  m 
Gemiany  it  had  increased  to  just  under 
30  bushels.  ..nd  this  despite  the  fact  that 
during  the  inter^'al  the  Germans  had 
brought  a  g<>od  deal  of  very  poor  land 
under  cultivation,  which  naturally  re- 
duced the  average  yield  jier  acre.  Fur- 
ther the  iturcase  of  the  German  pro- 
duction of  cereals,  straw,  potatoes  and 
hay  alone  in  1913  over  that  of  1890  was 
actually  more  than  the  entire  production 
of  the'United  Kingdom  the  year  before 
the  war! 

Mr.  Man  in  would  have  his  readers 
believe  that  the  grain  raised  in  Germany 
no  more  suffices  to  feed  the  German 
nation  than  what  is  grown  in  Britain 
would  suffice  to  feed  her  people.  Yet 
everyone  ouijht  to  know  by  this  time 
that'before  the  war  Germany  produced 
enough  grain  to  feed  her  (leople  for  nine 
or  ten  monilis  of  the  year,  whil.st  the 
English  protiuction  fed  the  homefolks 
for  three  months  only! 

However,  these  mistakes  do  not  alter 
Mr.    Martin's    argument,    namely,    that 
Gennany  can  be  effectively  crippled  by 
the  boycott.     Let  us  go  with  him  as  far 
as  to  suppose  that  all  the  nations  now  at 
war  with  Gemiany  refused  to  supply  her 
with    raw   materials.      He   mentions   the 
iron  mines  of  Lorraine,   which  are  to  pass 
to  France.     Wlio  is  going  to  buy  the  ore 
mined  there,  which  France  will  refuse  to 
allow  to  be  sold  to  Germany  ?    Obviously 
someone  must  buy  the  25,000,000  tons 
raised,  the  wiiole  of  which  fomierly  went 
to  Gennan  foimdries.    Great  Britain  in 
1913  imporle.l  8,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore, 
and  produced  16,000,000  tons  from  her 
own  mines.     This  she  manufactured  into 
lO.ooti.OOO  tons  of  jiig  iron.     France,  in 
the  same  year,  produced  21,000,000  tons 
of  iron  ore    from    her    own  mines,  but 
manufactured  only  5,300,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  owing  to  lack  of  coal  wherewith  to 
smelt  the  ore     The  other  great  iron-pro- 
ducing country,  the  United  States,  mined 
no   fewer  tli.in  03,000.000  tons  in  1913, 
and  manufactured  22,000,000  tons  of  pig 
iron.     Now    it    is    pretty    evident  that 
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France,  which  in  pre-war  days,  was 
actually  unable  to  smelt  the  iron  ore  she 
raised  in  her  own  blast  furnaces  owing 
to  lack  of  coal,  will  be  quite  unable  to 
smelt  down  the  iron  ore — 25,000,000  tons 
of  it— produced  from  the  Lorraine 
mines.  To  absorb  this  huge  output  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  at  least  double  the 
number  of  her  blast  furnaces— which 
would  require  years  to  do.  Instead  of 
gettmg  ore  from  Spain  and  Sweden  as 
at  present  Britain  would  draw  from  Lor- 
raine, but  she  wants  but  a  small  quantity 
after  all.  Before  the  war  much  French 
ore  went  to  Germany  to  be  smelted  ;  that, 
too,  would  have  to  go  to  England  for 
awhile.  It  is  pretty  obvious  then  that 
for  many  years  to  come,  if  the  French 
refuse  to  sell  iron  ore  to  Germany,  the 
mines  of  Lorraine  they  hope  to  win  back 
must  stand  idle  and  unworked. 

Passing  on  to  cotton,  the  next  product 
Mr.  Martin  deals  with,  we  find  that  Ger- 
many required  just  about  half  the  quan- 
tity imported  by  Great  Britain,  or. 
roughly,  1,000,000,000  lbs.  (2,000,000 
bales).  Great  Britain  would,  pre- 
sumably, be  able  to  absorb  all  the 
cotton  grown  in  Egypt  and  other  pos- 
sessions, but  would,  in  consequence,  take 
less  from  the  United  States.  In  that 
country  more  and  more  mills  must  be 
erected  to  manufacture  the  cotton  for- 
merly sent  to  Germany  and  to  England. 
As  already  5,000,000  people  are  engaged 
in  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  unlikely  that  another  2,000,000 
would  be  employed  in  new  mills,  which 
would  handle  the  raw  material  Germany 
once  got.  Where  will  Italy  and  France 
find  another  customer  who  would  pur- 
chase £1], 650, 000  worth  of  raw  silk?  In 
what  way  will  the  United  States  dispose 
of  the  £6,800,000  worth  of  tobacco 
usually  smoked  in  Germany.  Coming 
nearer  home,  who  is  going  to  buy  Aus- 
tralian wheat  in  future?  The  only  coun- 
tries that  could  do  so  would  be  Italy 
and  Great  Britain.  The  latter  will  cer- 
tainly not  buy  any  more  grain  from  us 
until  the  quantity  she  has  stored 
here  at  present  has  been  sent  home.  As 
.soon  as  possible  the  Italians  will  revert 
to  the  purchase  of  cheaper  Russian  and 
Roumanian  cereals.  We  are  likely  to  be 
left  lamenting — unless  Germany  offers 
to  buy! 


Mr.  Martin  pins  his  faith  to  the  sea- 
men enforcing  their  threats  of  never 
entering  a  German  port  or  handling  Ger- 
man .goods.  Let  us  suppose  that  faith 
not  misplaced,  what  is  likely  to  happen? 
In  pre-war  days  a  very  large  part  of 
Germany's  oversea  trade  was  handled  by 
British  ships.  The  whole  of  that  would 
be  lost,  though  Mr.  Martin  anticipates 
that  owing  to  the  boycott  there  would  be 
none  anyway.  Still  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Americans  might  not  join  the  boy- 
cott, in  which  case  their  great  newly  built 
mercantile  marine  would  secure  the  whole 
of  the  German  trade,  which  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  German  ships.  It  is  clear 
enough  that  those  who  rely  upon  the 
British  seamen  to  isolate  Germany,  have 
forgotten  that  England's  most  formid- 
able competitor  for  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  after  the  war  will  be  the 
United  States,  and  that  unless  American 
seamen  took  the  same  attitude  as  the 
British,  plenty  of  ships  would  be  avail- 
able for  German  needs. 

To  ostracise  70,000,000  people  and  to 
refuse  to  trade  with  them,  sounds  easy 
enough,  but  when  one  comes  to  examine 
the  proposition,  it  is  seen  to  bristle  with 
difficulties,  and  those  who  whole-hog- 
gedly  advocate  it,  remind  us  of  the  man 
who  cut  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face. 
Mr.  Martin  assures  us  that  President 
Wilson  has  expressed  views  similar  to 
those  set  out  in  the  famous  Paris  Con- 
ference, and  this  says  he  has  cast  the 
German  nation  into  despair  and  trans- 
ports of  rage.  A  careful  perusal  of  Pre- 
sident Wilson's  speeches  and  declarations 
fails  to  discover  anything  that  could  be 
read  into  approval  of  the  findings  of  the 
Paris  Conference.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  specifically  declared  himself  against 
the  proposed  boycott.  If  America  stands 
out  of  it,  Germany  will  be  able  to  get 
all  the  raw  materials  and  shipping  space 
she  requires,  for  the  South  and  Central 
American  Republics  would  certainly  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  northern  State. 
When  we  hear  people  roundly  asserting 
that  there  must  be  no  dealings  whatever 
with  Germany  for  years  after  the  war, 
we  wonder  whether  they  have  ever 
troubled  to  think  who  will  buy  the  raw 
materials  which  Germany  formerly  im- 
ported-in  such  vast  quantities  ? 
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CAMOUFLAGE. 


Mr.  Ix)uis  Sonolet  gives  an  intcrc»ting 
account  of  the  rapid  j;rovs-th  of  the  art 
of  caniouflafif.  in  The  World's  Work. 
He  s.-iys  that  Cicncral  <le  Castelnau  is  re- 
spwnsble  for  tlic  development  of  this 
necessary  addition  to  an  army's  equip- 
ment. At  least,  he  was  the  first  great 
leader  who  showed  a  lively  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  camoufleurs.  He  fitted 
up  a  workshop  for  them  at  Amiens, 
which  was  as  well  furnished  with  tools 
as  possible.  Since  then  there  h.-us  been 
great  progress,  and  every  army  in 
the  field  to-day  has  a  special  camouflage 
section,  attached  to  the  first  regiment  of 
engineers  and  commanded  by  a  sul>-licu- 
tenant. 

The  first  man  to  apply  the  art  of  cam- 
ouflage in  the  present  war  was  an  in- 
structor of  artillery  named  Guirand  de 
Scevola,  who  had  acquired  some  mastery 
in  the  painting  of  portraits.  It  struck 
him  that  his  guns  would  be  much  les> 
easily  picked  out  by  enemy  aeroplanes  if 
they  were  painted  in  exact  imitation  of 
the  spots  on  which  they  were  jilaccd. 
His  experiment  proved  immensely  suc- 
cessful, and  very  soon  he  began  to  gather 
volunteers  around  him.  For  the  most 
part  the  men  who  came  to  him  were 
artists  whose  names  were  celebrated 
throughout  France.  He  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  entire  camouflage  division, 
and  has  general  charge  of  all  the  sec- 
tions. ICach  of  tiiesc  includes  from 
eighty  to  ninety  men,  but  of  them  only 
perhaps  a  dozen  are  artists.  The  greater 
part  of  the  strength  is  made  up  with 
skilled  workmen — joiners,  plasterers, 
car]>entcrs,  fitters  and  setters.  The  manu- 
facture of  materials  used  in  camouflage 
is  a  large  operation.  It  takes  place  at 
Paris  in  a  huge  central  workshop,  where 
2r>00  women  are  employed,  and  some  KiO 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  reserve. 

A  commander  of  a  grou()  of  batteries 
who  wishes  to  screen  his  guns  places 
himself  in  cimimuincation  with  the  head 
of  the  camouflage  section,  who  at  once 
sends  out  a  foreman  by  special  motor 
car.  This  man  reconnoitres  the  jwsition, 
and  makes  out  a  list  of  what  is  re<iuired. 
He  then  returns  to  his  headquarters  at 
speed  and  the  work  of  preparation  is  im- 
mediately begun.  When  the  jliflTerent 
elements  constituting  the  camouflage  are 
ready  they  arc  hastened  by  motor  lorry 
to  their  destination,  ancl  are  put  in  posi- 


tion riii.^  i>  always  done  at  niglit,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  avoid  any 
noise.  It  i^  a  very  hard  task  to  set  up 
camouflage  in  this  way,  especially  in 
front  trenches. 

Camouflage  operations  fall  into  two 
distinct  categories.  The  first  deceives 
the  enemy  l>y  means  of  |>erspective,  and 
the  second  hides  and  protects  something 
or  someone  from  enemy  blows  by  means 
of  deception  The  ingenuity  of  the 
camoufleurs  is  specially  shown  in  the 
subtle  imitation  of  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingiloms.  Behind  tlie  line  en- 
tire villages  of  huts  have  lost  that  uni- 
form and  tedious  wood  colouring  which 
conforms  to  the  general  pattern,  and  arc 
painted  almost  luxuriously  in  tones  of 
emerald  or  brown,  whilst  rustic  thatch 
replaces  the  traditional  corrugated  iron. 
So  well  is  the  disguising  done  that  M. 
Sonolet  is  able  to  tell  of  a  pigeon  house 
abandoned  by  the  pigeons  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  recognLse  it  when  it  was 
clothed  witli  the  colour  of  the  forests 
round  it!  Horses  with  light  coats  must 
resign  themsclvee  to  being  painted  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  stone  colour, 
speci.illy  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  camoufleurs.  though  they  know 
how  to  improvise  when  chance  brings 
them  face  to  face  with  an  unforeseen 
contingency,  are  none  the  less  ol>edient 
to  a  mass  of  principles  and  rules. 
Camouflage  i>  a  science  as  well  as  an  art, 
and  has  to  be  carefully  studied.  A  scries 
of  lectures  are  given,  and  it  is  in  the 
schools  of  the  French  camoufleurs  tliat 
Knglishmen.  Americans  and  Belgians, 
entrusted  in  their  amiie.s  with  the  same 
work,  have  i)een  trained.  The  c;unou- 
fleurs  are  vi-ry  |>opular  indeed  in  the 
army,  not  only  for  the  services  they 
render,  but  also  for  their  "  go  "  and  live- 
liness and  the  spark  of  imagination  which 
they  bring  into  the  midst  of  the  cruel 
realities  of  war. 

Camoufliigc  is,  of  course,  no  new  art. 
It  h.ns  always  cjcisted.  and  the  famous 
Horse  of  Troy  is  perhaps  the  oldest  ex- 
ample of  it.  Shakespeare  tells  us  of  how 
Malcolm's  army  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  Hunsinane  screened  by  big  leafy 
branches  which  cacii  soldier  had  been 
ordered  to  carry.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
towers  and  walls  were  painted  with  black 
and  white  stjuares,  the  better  to  hide  the 
loopholes. 
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GERMANY'S   FOOD   SUPPLIES. 


They  are  passing  through  the  same 
phase  in  America  just  now  as  we  experi- 
enced in  1915  and  1916 — that  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  general  feeling  abroad  that  the 
German  people  are  being  slowly  starved 
into  collapse,  and  that  their  fighting  spirit 
is  steadily  on  the  wane.  In  order  to 
counteract  this  optimistic  feeling,  which 
he  regards  as  a  danger  to  American 
effort,  Mr.  Thomar.  H.  Dickinson,  who 
has  lived  in  Germany  and  knows  the 
people  well,  contributes  an  article  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled,  "  Bread  and 
the  Battle." 

My  own  view  has  always  been  that 
the  Germans  would  one  way  or  another 
contrive  to  find  enough  to  live  on,  but 
that  as  the  months  passed  lack  of  suflR- 
cient  nutritious  food  must  begin  to  tell, 
and  must  lower  the  general  morale  of  the 
people.  That  view  caused  me  to  antici- 
pate that  ultimately  discontent  within 
their  own  borders  would  considerably  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  the  German  mili- 
tary leaders,  but  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
breaking  as  it  did  the  blockade  of  the 
Allies,  altered  the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  Dickinson  declares  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  n^ver  forgotten  that  food  and 
war  are  co-ordinate,  and  he  considers 
that  the  present  struggle  is  largely  a  fight 
on  the  part  of  Germany  to  secure  areas 
needed  to  maintain  her  population  inde- 
pendent of  outside  supplies.  Therefore, 
Belgium  and  the  north  of  France,  grain- 
importing  countries  themselves,  would 
never  be  retained  by  the  Germans,  but 
the  sparsely  settled  Baltic  provinces, 
which  have  populations  of  from  33  to  44 
people  per  square  kilometre,  as  compared 
with  Germany's  123  per  square  kilo- 
metre, offer  a  tempting  outlook.  He 
considers  that  while  not  the  immediate 
major  objective  in  any  one  of  Germany's 
campaigns,  food  has  always  been  a  factor 
in  the  mapping  of  the  campaign.  In  every 
case  Germany  has  won  such  subsistence 
prizes  as  the  campaign  offered.  Belgium, 
North  France,  Serbia,  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Venetia,  Poland  and  Russia,  have 
all  made  their  forced  contributions  to 
the  larders  of  the  German  armies. 

Mr.  Dickinson  then  gives  some  account 
of  the  supplies  obtained  by  the  Germans 
in  their  great  drives.  In  Belgium,  he 
says,  in  the  late  summer  of  1914  they 
surprised  in  Antwerp    large    stores  of 


grain.  Bulgaria  sent  all  her  supplies — at 
extortionate  rates  of  profit,  be  it  ad- 
mitted— to  Germany,  but  she  was  still 
more  useful  in  putting  the  screw  on  Rou- 
mania and  compelling  her  to  supply  Ger- 
man markets  with  grain.  In  the  autumn 
of  1915  Roumania  was  forced  to  aban- 
don her  policy  of  embargoes  and  sent 
some  3,000,000  tons  of  grain  to  Ger- 
many. No  less  than  £200  per  car  load 
was  paid  in  1914  by  Germany  for  Rou- 
manian wheat!  Early  in  January,  1916, 
Great  Britain  arranged  with  the  Rou- 
manian Government  to  purchase  80,000 
car  loads  of  grain,  amounting  to  800,000 
tons,  for  £10,000,000,  and  contracted  to 
remove  all  this  grain  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  Germany  imme- 
diately came  into  the  market,  and  pur- 
chased the  remainder  of  the  crop  at  the 
same  price  as  that  paid  by  the  British. 
She  got  1,000,000  tons  of  maize,  350,000 
tons  of  wheat,  150,000  tons  of  barley, 
and  1,000,000  tons  of  oats.  Shortly  after- 
wards Roumania  entered  the  war,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  said  that  there  were 
6,000,000  tons  of  cereals  left  in  the  coun- 
try. The  most  conservative  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  cereal  booty  Germany  ob- 
tained there  is  3,000,000  tons. 

in  Venetia  the  Gennans  captured 
400,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  great 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  green  vege- 
tables. They  were  also  able  to  greatly 
extend  the  fishing  industry  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  reference  is  made  in  the 
German  papers  to  the  running  of  cold 
storage  trains  from  Trieste  to  Vienna 
for  the  transport  of  Adriatic  fish.  From 
the  province  of  Venetia  considerable 
supplies  of  maize,  rice,  vegetables,  wine 
and  tobacco  are  now  being  obtained. 
Courland  is  at  present  being  farmed  for 
the  support  of  the  Teutonic  people,  and 
56,000,000  acres  of  Russian  agricultural 
land  are  more  or  less  tributary  to  Ger- 
many. It  is  estimated  that  this  land  pro- 
duces about  58,000,000  tons  of  foodstuffs 
yearly.  The  total  German  consumption 
before  the  war  was  33,000,000  tons  of 
grain.  Her  own  fields  produced 
28,000,000  tons,  enough  to  last  her  for 
ten  months.  She  therefore  required 
5,000,000  tons,  in  addition,  to  feed  her 
people  for  the  entire  year.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  productivity  of  Ger- 
man land,  owing  to  lack  of  necessary  fer- 
tilisers and  expert  attention,  is  yielding 
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less  lliaii  ill  times  of  peace.  In  view  of 
the  supplies  she  is  now  ohtaining  from 
Roumaiiia  and  from  the  Hahic  Pro- 
vinces, to  i^y  nothin<j  of  the  possihiHty 
of  her  fjetlinp  Kr.iin  frf)m  Ukrainia 
and  I.illniania,  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  Mr.  Dickinson  is  justihr-d  in  writing 
the  following  paragraph  : — 


\Vc   ar.  ly   mi|;|lit   at   any 

time   coll  r.     \\  f   read   of 

riots,  of  >.n,.i,i  ti.i.i  .IT!.,  ..i  >)iitlirtic  meat. 
There  may  be  ^■■^IK•  truth  iii  the  .iccomits  of 
indiviilunl  hard^tnp.  hut  all  the  tviilcncc  shows 
that  Germany  i>  not  anywhere  near  a  Kcneral 
collapse,  either  iliroUKh  a  hrcak  in  morale  or 
through  the  piiuh  of  nuiigcr.  Kvcry  year  that 
Germany  fight-  finds  her  food  position 
stronKcr. 


DO    YOU    KNOW    THAT- 


Of  the  Irishmen  in  the  United  States 
who  had  not  become  citizens  and  there- 
fore were  not  affected  by  the  draft  laws, 
50  per  cent,  have  volunteered  for  mili- 
tary service? 

Finland,  in  exchange  for  the  western 
portion  of  the  Murman  Peninswla,  which 
included  an  outlet  to  the  Arctic  <X-ean, 
ceded  to  Russia  the  fortresses  Ino  and 
Raivola,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  not  to  he  fortified? 

When  the  Germans  reached  Odessa 
they  found  one  dreadnought  and  two 
small  cruisers  practically  completed  and 
undestroycd  on  the  launching  ways? 

In  the  agreement  concerning  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  concluded  between 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  set  out  that 
"  if  a  civilian  desires  to  remain  in  the 
territory  or  State  where  he  now  is  in- 
terned, he  will  be  authorised  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  hjs  residence  there  shall 
be  permanent  ? 

()f  the  total  Armenian  population  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  which,  in  1912.  num- 
bered over  l.fiOO.OOO,  some  182,000 
escaped  to  the  Russian  Caucasus.  1200 
escaped  into  i'^gy|)t.  and  l.">0.000  still  re- 
main in  Constantinople?  Ov«r  700,000 
have  been  massacred  or  starved  to  death, 
and  the  survivors  are  in  hiding  scattered 
throughout  the  different  jirovinccs. 

In  sjiite  of  the  war  over  '.JiXl.ilOO  people 
have  migrated  to  Canada  during  the  last 
three  years?  The  Canadian  authorities 
anticipate  a  large  immigration  into  the 
Dominion  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 

Peru  seized  (ierman  ships  sheltering 
in  Callao,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  .'jO.OOO 
on  June  ITith.  .ind  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment is  negotiating  with  the  United 
States  for  the  seizure  of  ^no.OOO  tons  of 
fiemian  ships  which  hail  sheltered  in  its 
ports? 

In  order  to  save  light,  the  Russian 
Government  advanced  (he  time  by  two 
hours  lhrottgh(»ut  Russia !'  On  Sejitem- 
ber  Ifith  the  time  is  to  be  put  back  only 
one  hour,  so  that  in  winter  the  time  will 


be  one  hour  ahead  of  what  it  used  for- 
merly to  be. 

The  Jewish  regiments  arriving  from 
America  in  England  arc  almost  all  Rus- 
sians from  dilTercnt  parts  of  the  United 
States:  IJetwcen  'iO.OOO  and  70,000 
Jews,  including  Colonials,  arc  serving 
with  the  P.ritisli  forces. 

The  Local  Government  Hoard  in  Eng- 
land aims  to  build  at  least  ;iO(),000  work- 
men's dwellings  within  twelve  months  of 
the  declaration  of  .peace? 

The  recruiting  mission  sent  to  the 
French  colonies  in  West  Africa  has  met 
with  considerable  success?  Recruiting 
has  now  been  toncluded  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  but  is  in  full  swing  in  others. 

In  England  where^there  are  two  men 
on  a  farm  application  can  now  be  made 
for  one  or  two  Gennan  prisoners,  who 
would  live  on  the  farm  without  a  guard? 

The  South  \\  ales  coal  owners  state 
that  if  the  demand  of  miners  for  a 
further  increase  of  l/(>  per  day  for 
adults  and  9d.  per  day  for  boys-  under 
sixteen  were  conceded  the  wages  bill  of 
the  British  collieries  would  be  increased 
by  £22,000.001)  per  annum,  and  this 
would  raise  the  cost  of  coal  to  consumers 
by  at  least  2/(>  a  pound? 

The  withdrawal  of  miners  from  the 
coal  mines  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  anny  continues?  The  Coal  Con- 
troller calculates  that  this  will  reduce 
the  prodtiction  of  coal  this  year  by 
20.000.000  tons. 

There  is  a  flat  rate  tax  in  Great  Britain 
of  80  per  cent,  on  war  profits?  The 
Excess  Profits  lax  in  the  United  States 
is  graduated  and  reaches  a  maximum  of 
<>!>  f>er  cent.  only. 

The  Americ.in  Coal  Controller,  Mr. 
Garfield,  estimates  that  to  meet  this 
year's  demands  H.'i.OOO.OOO  more  tons  of 
coal  would  have  to  be  mine<l  ?  There 
does  not  seem  to  l>e  any  prospect  at  all 
of  this  being  done,  or  if  done  of  securing 
the  necessary  trucks  to  transirart  the  coa' 
to  the  seaboard. 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR-LXXVI 

Since  August,  1914,  when   the    war   began,  2119    questions    have   been   asked   and 
answered  in  this  section.    Most  of  these  have  been  reprinted  in  STEAD'S  WAR  FACTS. 


Q.— Is  the  General  Cuillaumat  in  command 
of  Paris  the  same  who  was  recently  at 
Salonika? 

A. — General  Marie  Louis  Adolph  Guil- 
laumat  first  came  into  prominence  as  one 
of  the  heroic  defenders  of  Verdun.  When 
General  Sarrail  was  recalled  from  Salonika 
General  Guillaumat  went  there  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  command  of  the  Allied  army.  Ip 
May  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
defences  of  Paris  in  view  of  the  German 
approach. 

Q.— Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  French  "  ch  " 
at  the  end  of  a  word  is  pronounced 
"  k  "  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is 
pronounced  "  sh  "? 

A. — That  is  so,  ami  that  is  why  most 
French  people  pronounce  General  Foch's 
name,  Fok,  instead  of  Fush,  but  proper 
names  in  French,  as  in  English,  are  often 
pronounced  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  they  are  spelt.  Michel  in  French  is 
pronounced  Mishel. 

Q.— How  many  miles  is  it  from  Nish  to 
Aviona? 

A. — As  the  crow  flies  it  is  230  miles  from 
Nish  to  Aviona  and  180  miles  from  Nish 
to  Durazzo.  The  Serbs  in  their  flight  be- 
fore -the  Au.stro-Bulgarian  invadars  pro- 
baiblv  were  obliged  to  cover  twice  that  dis- 
tance owing  to  the  need  for  following  wind- 
ing tracks  through  the  high  mountains  of 
their  own  country  and  Albania. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  exactly  what  the  war 
has  cost  Great  Britain  in  money  to  date? 

A. — The  total  ordinary  and  war  expendi- 
ture of  Great  Britain  from  August  ist, 
1914,  to  March  31st,  iqi8 — the  end  of  the 
financi/al  year — was  _;^6,967,832,i  14.  To 
meet  this  no  less  than  ;£i.789' '  87,715 
was  raised  by  revenue,  the  balance — 
jg5, 1 78,644,399  —  having  been  borrowed. 
Roughly  ;£733.ooo.ooo  was  required  for 
normal  expen.ses,  which  made  the  net  war 
cost  to  Great  Britain  ^6,234,000,000,  and 
the  net  revenue  raised  for  war  purposes 
_;^i,056,ooo,ooo.  In  the  /^6, 234,000,000 
spent  on  the  war  is  included  -^1,600,000,- 
000  lent  to  the  Dominions  and  the  Allies, 
which  the  Chancellor  hopes  in  due  time 
to  recover.      If  we  deduct  these  loans   we 


get  a  net  war  expenditure,  up  to  March 
31st,  1918,  of  ^4,634,000,000.  When 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  asked  for  a  further  credit 
of  ^700,000,000  recently  he  mentioned 
that  the  total  expenditure  during  the  war, 
including  that  amount,  was  ;£8,042,ooo,- 
000.  This  huge  figure  included  also  the 
ordinary  expenditure  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  the  ordinary  and  war  ex- 
penditure since  31st  March  this  year. 

Q.  — In  the  calculat-ons  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  miles  wheat  from  Australia  and 
India  respectively  had  to  be  conveyed 
before  it  reached  Great  Britain  the  Cape 
route  was  given  instead  of  the  Suez 
Canal  route.     Why  was  that? 

A. — Owing  to  the  dangers  from  mines 
and  submarines  as  little  shipping  as  pos- 
sible is  sent  through  tlie  Mediterranean. 
It  is  better,  to  go  a  long  way  round  and 
be  sure  of  getting  home  than  to  take  a  short 
cut  and  perhaps  be  sunk. 

Q.— Would  a  German  born  in  Schlesw'g  be 
allowed  to  communicate  with  anyone  in 
Germany? 

A. — Communication  with  Germany  is 
permitted  through  neutral  countries,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  the  envelope  must  (i)  bear 
.  on  its  face  above  the  address,  "  letter  for 
enemy  country  enclosed  "  ;  or  (2)  be  placed 
in  another  envelope  addressed  and  sent 
through  the  post  to  the  censor,  G.P.O. 

Q._Why  is  this  war  referred  to  as  Arma- 
geddon? 

A. — The  culminating  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  is  referred  to  in  the  Apoca- 
Ivpse  as  Armageddon.  Any  war  which  is 
so  huge  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  will  be  the  last  ever  fought  would  be 
■called  Armageddon.  Actually  one  ought 
not  to  refer  to  the  present  struggle  as  Arma- 
geddon, as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last 
war,  but  its  gigantic  character  gives  some 
justification  for  so  doing. 

Q.— What  is  the  coal  consumption  of  H.M.S. 
"  Tiger  "  per  hour? 

A. — The  coal  consumption  f>er  hour  of 
a  battle-cruiser  of  the  "  Tiger "  type  is 
about  2.1  lbs.  per  horse-jKJwer  when  cruis- 
ing at  28  knots,  and  1.5  lb.  per  horse- 
power when  going  at  full  speed — 32  knots. 
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Q.  Was  the  "  Titanic  "  at  th«  time  of  her 
sinking  tht  largast  steamer  In  the 
worldr 

A.  Yes,  she  had  a  tonnage  of  46,000, 
and  at  that  time  no  larger  ship  had  put 
to  sea.  Since  then  larger  vessels  have  been 
built,  notably  the  Britannic  of  54,000, 
whirh  was  sunk  some  time  ago  in  tho 
Mediterranean,  and  the  German  Vaterland, 
which  was  re-nam<'d  Leviathan  by  the 
Americans,  and  is  now  engaged  in  fransjxjrt- 
ing  troops  across  th<-  Atlant-c. 

Q.— Why  was  M.  Delcasse  so  disliked  by  the 
Germans? 

A. —  I'hcy  hold  him  to  be  res|X)nsible  for 
the  hostile  attitude  of  France  over  the 
Morocco  question,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
attitude  of  Berlin  that  he  ceased  to  be 
Foreign  Minister.  He  is  recognised  as  one 
of  the  strongest  French  statesmen  of  recent 
years.  Whilst  in  office  he  greatly  cemented 
the  Fnnco-Russian  Alliance  and  concludwl 
agreements  with  Great  Britain,  settling  long 
outstanding  difficulties  in  Africa.  Hi- 
acted  as  mediator  between  the  Unite<l 
States  .ind  .Sp.iin  in    iSgg. 

Q.— Will  all  civilians  be  exchanged  between 
Great  Britain,  her  Dominions  and  Ger- 
many, or  will  Individuals  be  allowed  to 
remain  if  they  so  desire? 

A. — An  Englishman  residing  in  Ger- 
many, or  a  German  residmg  in  Australi.i 
or  Great  Brit.iin.  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  his  adopted  country  if  he  wishefl 
so  to  do. 

Q. — Have  the  terms  of  peace  between  the 
Central  Powers,  and  Russia  and  the 
Central  Powers  and  Roumania  been 
publ  shed? 

A. — Yes,  the  text  of  these  treaties,  and 
also  of  the  treaty  between  Germ.iny  and 
Finland,  his  been  published  and  is  avail- 
able in  Austr.ilii. 

Q.— How  many  members  of  Parliament  are 
there  for  Ulster? 

A. — Altogether  ^■^  members  represent 
Ulster  in  the  British  Parliament.  Of  these 
17  are  Hohk'  Rulers  and  16  I'nionists. 

Q.— Is  Constantinople  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world? 

A. — Compared  with  cities  of  China, 
India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and 
evrn  of  Greece,  Italy  and  .Spain.  Constantin- 
ople is  quite  a  younff  city.  It  was  founded 
330  years  after  Christ.  A  thousand  years 
before  Constantine  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  city  on  the  Gold<'n  Home  Rome 
h.nd  been  founded  by  Romulus.  The  ques- 
tions you  a.sk  afwut  the  river  Danube  are 
fully  answered  in  .Stead's  War  Facts. 


Q.  Is  It  an  orience  to  use  the  German 
language  m  any  public  placa  in  Auc- 
tralia? 

A. — Tlie  u*-  of  the  (J<»rman  language  in 
(Mjblic  in  Australia  is  not  permitted. 

Q.  — Could  you  Rive  me  the  present  value  of 
a  pound  starling  in  foreign  countries? 

A.                                         Current  Pre-war 

rate.  rate. 

Francs   to   £,\    27.16  .        25.21 

Dutch   Floras  to   /i    .         Q.58  12.10 

Danish    Krone   to   /.'    •        is. 15  .        18.16 

Norwegian  Krone   to  C\      11.79  18.  lO 

Italian   lire   to  ^i    41.22  25.2: 

Swiss    Francs    to   £,\    ..       10.10  25.22 

Spanish    Pesetas    to    L\     16.75  25.22 

American  Dollars   to   t,\       4.76  ..        4.86 

Before  the  war  94.57  roubles  wre  worth 
£,\o.  In  June  last  year  183  roubles  were 
worth  j^io,  and  at  pre.sent  the  exact  ex- 
change is  not  known,  but  it  is  worse  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

Q.— How  long  were  the  Germans  In  occupa- 
tion of  Soissons? 

.\. — Just  over  two  months.  They  cap- 
tured the  plao-  on  May  27th  of  this  year 
during  the  driv.-  towards  the  Mame.  Th«» 
assault  was  a  surprise  one,  and  though  the 
French  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  in  thr 
strcets  of  the  town  it.self  the  Germans  were 
quickly  in  possession.  After  the  failure  of 
the  German  attempt  to  drive  across  the 
Marne  the  French  advanced  along  the  Aisne 
in  an  effort  to  cut  off  the  enemy  army  in  the 
Mame  pocket.  On  August  2nd  French 
troops  entered  Soissons,  and  found  the 
enemy  had  abumloned  the  place.  The 
.•\llics  are  still   in   [mssession. 

Q.— Who  was  Charlott*  Corday? 

A. — She  was  a  member  of  a  Normandy 
family,  and  was  bom  shortly  before  the 
French  Revolutii  n.  At  first  she  was  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  those  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  people  of 
France,  but  later  became  appalled  at  the 
excesses  of  the  Republican  leaders.  She 
journeyed  to  Paris  in  1793  with  the  in- 
tention of  killing  Robespierre  or  Marat, 
who  were  at  that  time  the  most  prominent 
revolutionaries  in  Paris.  She  finally  de- 
cided to  assassinate  Marat  because  of  his 
ferocious  demand  for  aoo,ooo  more  vic- 
tims. After  one  or  two  failures  she  man- 
aged to  obt.)in  admittance  to  his  house.  She 
found  Marat  in  his  bath,  and  pretended  to 
denounce  fugitive  Girondists  to  him.  He 
promptly  replied,  "  I  will  have  them  all 
guillotined  at  Paris,"  whereujxjn  she  drove 
a  knife  into  his  heart,  killing  him  instantly. 
She  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
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Tribunal,  where  she  gloried  in  her  act. 
She  was  guillotined  four  days  later,  on 
17th  July,  1793.  being  then  twenty-five 
years  old. 

Q.— Would  you  please  tell  me  who  originated 
the  policy  of  a  White  Australia? 

A. — The  idea  of  keeping  Australia  a 
country  for  white  people  and  thus  avoiding 
the  unfortunate  mixing  of  races  which  has 
been  so  disastrous  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  was  held  by  great  numbers  of  people 
in  Australia  long  before  Federation,  but  it 
was  first  given  definite  expression  by  the 
Federal  Parliarnent.  This  body  passed 
legislation  in  1902  restridting  immigration 
by  making  a  language  test,  so  arranged  that 
it  could  exclude  coloured  people  on  every 
occasion,  no  matter  how  well  educated  they 
happened  to  be.  Mr.  Deakin,  as  Attorney- 
General,  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
drafting  of  the  law,  but  the  Labour  Party 
— which  held  the  balance  of  power — was 
the  driving  force  which  put  it  through. 

Q.— Were  there  more  Australian  than   Eng- 
lish troops  at  the  Callipoli  landing? 

A. — Sir  Ian  Hamilton  had  about  120,000 
men  under  his  command  when  the  landing  at 
Gallipoli  was  undertaken.     The  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  formed  about  a  third 
of  this  force.     The  French  sent  no  troops 
from  France,  but  called  upon  forces  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  regular  army.     The 
French  troops  were  drawn  from  the  Fusi- 
liers Marins,  the  Arnice  Colonielle  and  the 
Foreign     Legion.      The    nucleus    of     the 
British  forcewas  the  famous  29th  Division, 
composed   almost   wholly  of  Fusiliers.      It 
consisted   of   the   Second   Royal    Fusiliers, 
the  ist  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  the  ist  Royal 
Munster    Fusiliers,    the    ist    Royal   Dublin 
Fusiliers,  the  2nd  South  Wales  Borderers, 
the  ist  Kings  Own  Scottish  Battalion,  the 
ist    Royal   Enniskilkn    Fusiliers,    the    ist 
Border  Regiment,  the  2nd  Hampshires,  4th 
Worcesters,    ist    Essex,    5th    Royal    Scots, 
and  a  Territorial  battalion.      With  it  was 
also  a  squadron  of  the  Surrey  Yeomanry  and 
two  batteries  of  the  4th  Highland  Mounted 
Brigade.      There  were  two  naval  brigades 
and"  a  brigade  of  the  Royal   Marines.     In 
addition  there  was  a  Territorial   Division 
the      Easit       Lancashire,      consisting      of 
the    sth,     6th,    7th    and     8th    Lancashire 
Fusiliers,    the  4th     and     5th     East     Lan- 
cashire,   the    5th,    6th,    7th,    Sth,  9th  and 
loth   Manchesters.     There  were  also  some 
Indian  troops.      The  King's  own   Scottish 
Borderers   and    a   battalion   of  the    Naval 
Division  appear  to  have  got  ashore  first,  on 


Beach  Y.  The  Australians  landed  very 
shortly  after  on  Gaba  Tepe,  and  about  the 
same  time  landings  were  made  at  other 
beaches.  The  French  should  have  landed 
at  6  a.m  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, but  did  not  disembark  until  9-30- 
Having  achieved  the  object  for  which  they 
were  sent,  they  re-embarked  and  joined 
the  British  on  Beach  S.  The  losses  are 
given  in  Stead's  War  Facts. 

Q.— Has  the  ex-Tsar  of  Russia  really  been 
shot? 

A. — There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  now 
that  the  unfortunate  man  was  dragged  out 
of  bed  early  one  morning  and  shot  by  his 
guards  without  a  trial  of  any  sort. 

Q,— How  many  soldiers  have  the  belligerents 
fighting  on  the  different  fronts? 

A. — That  is  impossible  to  say,   as  nohe 
of  the  nations  engaged,  with  the  exception 
of   the  Americans,    give   figures   as    to  the 
size  of   their   armies.      The   French   assert 
that  they  have  more  men  in  the  field  now 
than  they  have  ever  had  before,  but  if  this 
is  so  it  must  be  due  to  the  arrival  of  native 
levies  from  Algeria,   Tunis  and  elsewhere. 
It   is   generally    assumed   that   the    French 
number  about  4,000,000.   and  the  British 
about   the   same,    but,    of   course,    nothing 
like    that    number   would    be    actively    en- 
gaged in  fighting  at  the  same  time.     The 
Germans  must  have  the  bulk  of  their  army 
on  the  Western  front.     It  is  estimated  that 
they    have    between   500,000    and    750,000 
men  in  the  Eastern  theatre.     The  German 
army   in   France  must  be  outnumbered  by 
those  of  France  and  England  alone,  with- 
out reckoning  in  the  Americans.     The  Ger- 
man  army   was  officially   estimated   by  the 
Allies  to  be  5,200,000  strong  in  July  last, 
and  the  Austrian  and  Italian  armies  were 
regarded  as  balancing  each  other. 

Q.— How  is  it  possible  for  a  Brisbane  news- 
paper to  publish  a  telegram  from  Prague 
which  tells  of  the  horrible  treatment  of 
British  prisoners    in   a   coachhouse   be- 
hind the  Picardy  front? 
A. — Presumably    a     mistake     has     been 
made,    as    Prague    is    the   capital    of   Bo- 
hemia,   and   no   telegrams    could     possibly 
reach     England    or    Australia    from    that 
place.     The  cable  you  refer  to  states  that 
this    report    appears    in    Les    Nouvelles,    a 
Belgian      newspaper.        Presumably      that 
paper    is    published    in    France    or    Great 
Britain.      In  any  case  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  it  would  be  able  to  secure  news 
which  was  not  also    available    to    British 
newspapers.      Altogether   the   report   as   it 
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appears  in  the  Queensland  journal  is  hardly 
likc'iy  to  be  believed  by  anybo<ly,  as  it 
tir!.t  of  .ill  purports  to  come  iJircct  from 
an  (;niuin  capital,  and  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  a  Hvlfjian  newspaper,  which  in  turn 
tells  of  s<)m<'thinf;  which  is  supposi^d  to 
have  happ<  neil  behind  the  German  lines 
in  France. 

Q.  — What  becomes  of  a  torpedo  which  has 
been  hred  by  a  submarine  and  missea 
its  mark? 

A.  —  .After  a  torpedo  has  been  fired,  and 
its  internal  machinery  comes  to  rest,  it 
floats  on  rhe  surface  of  the  water.  A 
special  contrivance  then  provides  for  the 
floo<ling  of  the  explosive  chamber,  so  that 
the  weapon  becoines  inrwcuous.  Similar 
devices  are  supix>sed  to  be  attached  to 
mines  which  are  thrown  overboard  by  a 
fleeting  ship,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  mines 
so  use<i  are  always  fitted  with  this  device. 

Q.-  Have  you  any  further  particulars  con- 
corning  the  merchant  ships  buJt  by 
Germany  during  the  war? 

A. — According  to  authentic  Genrun  sta- 
tistics recently  publishel,  which  have  been 
conimenteii  on  in  the  English  papers  the 
German  merch.mt  navv  on  January  ist, 
1914,  consisted  of  5,459,296  tons.  Through 
direct  and  indirect  losses  this  has  been  re- 
duced by  2,900,000  tons.  In  the  indirect 
losses  are  included  all  the  enemy  ships 
foimd  in  the  harlvjurs  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  France  at  the  outbre.nk  of  the  war, 
all  those  found  in  the  ports  of  neutrals  who 
later  entere<l  the  war,  which  ships  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  would  ultimately 
be  returne»l  to  the  German  owners.  Compara- 
tively few  enemy  shif>s  have  actually  been 
sunk,  although  a  fair  number  of  comman- 
deered ships  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  Un- 
less some  special  arrangement  is  made 
wlwrebv  these  vessels  will  be  confisc.ited  as 
com  I  Hiis.it  ion  for  the  submarining  of  .Al- 
lied shi|>s,  it  wouM  seem  that  the  German 
merch.Tnt  fleet  shortly  after  the  war  would 
have  a  tonnage  almost  equal  to  that  it  pos- 
sessed when  the  war  began.  In  addition  the 
Tggri-gate  of  vessels  which  are  being  built 

11  Germanv  amoimts  to  .ihout  950,000  tons. 

The  principal  ships  buildinc  are  tlte  Bis- 
marck (56.000  tonsV  the  Tirpita  (,-52,000 
t<>n.->,  ar»d  three  22.000-ton  lx>ats  at  the 
H.imhurg  vards.  all  for  the  Hamburg  Ame- 
("ompany.  •  Nine  ste.imers  with  a 
;ty  of  18,000  tons  each  are  being 
biiiii  at  Bremen  ;  the  Columbus  arxl  the 
Hi'iiienhur's.  each  of  .^q.ooo  tons,  the 
MumhtM  ar»d  the  Zeppelin,  e.ich  of  16,000 


Ions,  and  twclvi-  boats  of  12.000  tons  each 

l)eii)g  buMt  for  tlie  North  G.-rTnan  I.l"\'l. 
Tlie  .\(ri(M  Lint  l^  building  six,  the  H.m.scr 
line  ten,  an<l  th--  Kosmos  Line  ten,  varving 
from  9000  to  I  •,  '^os  tons.  The  H.imhurg 
South    .\nKTir  ly    is    building    the 

Polonio    to    p  ,  '•     Cai     Trafalgar 

(18.000  tons),  which  w.\s  sunk  by  the  Car- 
mama  earlv  in  the  wax,  .ind  in  a<^ldition  a 
large  numlier  <if  cargo  steamers  are  being 
con.'-lnirted  in  t  ••  various  \.Tnls. 

Q.— Hava  you  any  particulars  about  the  Csr- 
man  railway  position? 

-A.-— We  are  a-siired  that  the  rr^lling  stock 
i;  immensely  deteriorating,  and  that  the 
metals  are  wearing  out.  but  according  to 
Engineering,  the  railways  have  done  exceed 
ingly  well  during  the  war  as  regards  re- 
ceipMs,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended 
on  improvements  of  the  lipe,  and  on  in- 
creases to  the  rolling  stock,  so  that  by  the 
latter  end  of  iqi;  its  v.ilue  had  increased 
some  30  per  cent,  compareil  with  1913.  In 
1 914  tin-  receipts  showed  a  decrease  of 
;82,ooo.ooo  marks,  as  comp.ired  with  the 
previous  year,  Init  in  IQ15  there  was  an 
increase  of  ii.oco.ooo  marks  over  the  1913 
receipts,  and  in  igi6  the  incre.ise  had  gone 
up  to  462.000. coo  marks,  rhe  total  re- 
ceipts for*  the  \<  ar  being  3,019,000,000 
m.irks,  as  com[xired  with  2.557.000,000 
m.irks  in  1913. 

Q.— Some  time  ago  you  gave  some  particu- 
lars ol  profits  made  by  German  firms 
during  the  war.  Is  further  information 
on  the  subject  available 

A. — The  bal.iiice-shcets  of  German  con- 
cerns appe,ir~lo  roach  Gre.it  Britain.  At 
any  rate,  the  papers  there  comment  on  them 
occasionally,  journals  reaching  .Australia  by 
a  recent  mail  giv:ng  particul.ars  of  some  of 
the  companies  eng.iged  in  the  iron  industry. 
The  Upper  Silesi.i  Iron  Industry  Company 
at  Gleiwitr  showe<l  the  following  net  profits 
for  the  last  fiw  vears : — 


ion 

I<)I5 

i()i6 


■;7i.'  10  marks. 

I.ef>'.4i7 
'.112,077 


11)1/    4.4^1,002 

It  paid  respectively  for  the  five  years  in 
qiHstion  o  per  ont.,  3  per  cent.,  6  per 
cent..  10  per  a'ni..  14  per  cent.,  and  wrote 
off  5.000.000  m.irks.  The  Silesia  Iron 
Works  paid  21  i>>  r  cent,  dividend  in  1917 
as  against  18  [ler  ■-••nt.  in  iqi6.  The  Biar 
an<i  .St.  in  Met.il  (".nods  Companv.  Berlin, 
earTKvl  a  profit  <■[  664,246  marks  in  1016 
and  1,129.316  in  io'7,  paving  divifiends  of 
25  per  cent,  and  30  per  oent.  respectively. 
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FOE-FARRELL. 


A  romance  like  Foe-Farrell  is  not 
meant  for  the  shilling  shocker  public.  It 
is  a  cut  above  the  production  that  satis- 
fies the  purchases  of  story  magazines. 
But  it  is  standardised  Romance,  skill- 
fully provided,  and  a  happy  group  awaits 
it.  Its  smooth  second-hand  invention, 
its  sweet  facility,  entitle  it  to  a  wide  con- 
sideration. 

The  personal  dreadfulness  of  Peter 
Farrell  takes  O  many  pages  to  establish. 
Peter  Farrell  is  a  Cockney  Philistine,  a 
"  prosperous  reach-me-down  person,"  a 
tradesman  whose  eyes  bulge  like  goose- 
berries. He  tucks  a  crimson  silk  hand- 
kerchief in  between  his  shirt-front  and 
his  white  waistcoat  in  the  evening — 
"  Maria*used  to  insist  on  it.  She  said  it 
looked  neglijay."  He  calls  a  napkin  a 
"  serviette."  He  calls  champagne  "  fizz." 
To  O's  public  these  aberrations  ought  to 
say  everything.  Farrell  is  a  cad,  a 
bounder,  a  mucker.  And  John  Foe  is  at 
war  with  a  Philistine. 

John  Foe  is  a  Cambridge  man,  hand- 
some and  unusually  able  and  sincere  and 
unaffected  and  reticent,  professor  of 
animal  morphology  in  the  South  London 
University  College.  Some  time  in  1907 
the  man  who  tells  the  yarn,  Major  Sir 
Roderick  Otway,  Brt.  M.C.,  F.R.A., 
brings  his  friend  Foe  over  the  river  to  a 
Progressive  meeting  in  support  of  Far- 
rell of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  who  is 
running  for  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil. At  that  meeting  Farrell,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Sir  Otway,  launches  an  at- 
tack on  the  research  work  by  the  pub- 
licly endowed  university  college  and  de- 
clares loudly  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  certain  professor,  dumb  animals  are 
"  vivisected  alive."  "  It's  a  lie,"  Foe 
shouts  at  the  speaker.  The  two  men 
glare  at  each  other,  but  before  Mr.  Far- 
rell's  friends  and  associates  can  massacre 
the  professor  a  hasty  exit  is  manoeuvred, 

*"  Foe-Farrell."     A   Romance.     By   Q    (Sir, 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch).    Macmillans;  6/-. 


and  nothing  more  happens  until  Mr.  Far- 
rell writes  a  letter  to  all  the  papers  renew- 
ing his  insinuations,  while  a  mob  of  his 
followers  take  it  on  themselves  to  storm 
the  laboratory  and  destroy  every  scrap 
of  John  Foe's  precious  datl.  The  mis- 
fortune stuns  Foe.  After  a  few  days, 
however,  he  comes  to  a  conclusion — to 
hound  Farrell  with  his  vengeance  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  at  any  cost  to  himself. 
The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  the  narrative 
of  this  fine  persecution. 

The  persecution  is  carried  on  for 
years.  If  Mr.  Farrell  goes  out  for  a 
walk,  near  Biarritz,  Mr.  Foe  emerges 
from  a  deserted  building  and  says,  "  fee- 
foe-fum,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  If 
Mr.  Farrell  sits  down  to  order  dinner  in 
New  York  (he  is  staying,  as  Q  inno- 
cently remarks,  at  a  hotel  "  at  the 
fashionable  end  of  Third  avenue"),  Mr. 
Foe  pops  into  the  seat  opposite  him. 
"  Science  has  her  altars,  and  her  priests. 
I  was  one,  serving  an  altar  which  you 
defiled.  And  by  God,  Peter  Farrell,  up- 
holsterer, the  priest  will  pursue."  That 
is  the  motto.  In  the  end,  Peter  gives 
John  the  slip.  He  gets  away  to  Costa 
Rica  and  then  to  Peru.  Twelve  months 
later  a  small  steamer  drops  anchor  in  the 
roadstead.  A  solitary  passenger  is 
landed.  Farrell,  looking  through  his 
binoculars,  knows  who  it  is.  He  leaves 
his  new  wife  without  telling  her  why, 
"  pelts  up  the  path  in  the  old  sweating 
terror,  making  up  the  mountain  as  if 
driven,  to  call  on  it  to  cover  him."  But 
he  returns.  "  When  I  ran  Farrell  to 
earth  there,"  as  Foe  afterwards  says, 
"  after  he'd  given  me  the  slip  for 
close  on  twelve  months,  this  woman  had 
married  him  and  almost  made  a  new 
man  of  him.  In  another  month  or  so  I 
don't  doubt  she'd  have  converted  him 
into  man  enough  to  tell  her  all  the  truth, 
and  let  her  deliver  him.  As  it  was,  he 
passed  me  off  for  his  friend — the  ass !  I 
shipped  with  them,  and  we  worked  down 
the  coast,  by  fruit-ship  and  sloop,  to  Val- 
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paraiso.  iiUcndiiij;  for  Sydney.  Now  at 
this  ]>oiiit  I  might  easily  make  myself  out 
a  oalculatiiif  villain.  Farrell  was 
enamored  to  teehleness  and  to  make  love 
to  ids  Santa  was  an  opiwrtunily  cast  into 
my  lap  by  the  gods.  Hut  actually,  iK-fore 
I  could  even  meditate  this  simple  villainy. 
I  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  l>ccause  I 
couldn't  helj)  it.'" 

When  the  liuroias  goes  down  in  3(5. 
south  latitude,  longitude  lOSi  west,  there 
is  a  chance  for  Farrell  and  Foe  and 
Santa  to  be  ca.st  away  together.  Sure 
enough,  this  hapi)ens.  The  description 
of  the  long  voyage  in  open  boats,  with 
its  trials  and  hardships,  its  mutinies  and 
madnesses,  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book. 
The  death  of  Santa  is  beautifully  de- 
vised to  affect  the  willing  reader.  Foe 
and  Farrell  alone  survive,  cast  away 
on  an  ultimate  island,  and  Q  makes  the 
most  of  this  literary  opportunity  to  con- 
vey the  beauty  of  a  virgin  isle,  the  joy 
of  rescue,  the  grimness  of  the  two  men's 
hatred.  The  first  sign  of  a  deep  change 
in  Farrell  and  Foe  is  indicated,  however, 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  castaway  dog 
that  greets  them  on  the  island.  The  dog 
snarls  at  Foe  and  is  friendly  to  Farrell. 


Is  l'"<i'  'ig  to  degenerate?     When 

the    ii;  sickens     the    professor 

nurses  htm  back  to  health — no  de- 
generacy in  that — but  when  a  chance  of 
escape  comt^  Foe  seizes  it  by  himself, 
deserting  thr  convalescent.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

With  a  wide  literary  exi)ericnce  to 
help  hini,  Q  carries  on  to  a  murderous 
climax,  the  l-"arrell  in  Foe  coming  to  the 
top  while  the  Foe  in  h'arrell  is  triumph- 
ing. "  And,"  as  Sir  Roddy  says,  "  if  you 
have  any  use  for  it  you  ni.iy  apply  it  to 
this  blasted  War.  As  I  see  it,  tlie  more 
you  beat  Frit/  by  becoming  like  him,  the 
more  he  has  won.  .  .  .  You  have  de- 
meaned yourself  to  him ;  you  cannot 
shake  him  ofT.  for  his  claws  hook  in  you, 
and  through  the  farther  gate  of  Judg- 
ment you  ride  on  inseparables  con- 
demned." 

It  is  an  absurd  story.  Only  a  practised 
writer  could  have  told  it  so  well,  with  so 
little  fatuity.  Its  motive  is  utterly  feeble 
and  its  handling  is  snobbish,  but  the  nar- 
rator invents  the  man-hunt  so  capably 
and  carries  it  out  in  such  lively  detail 
that  one  is  reaily  to  read  to  the  end. 

F.H. 


THE    BILLY    BOOK.* 


It  is  his  inimitable  caricaturing  of  Aus- 
tralia's Prime  Minister  that  has 
brought  David  Tow  into  world  pro- 
minence. The  cartoons  appearing  in 
The  Sydney  Bulletin  from  the  pen  of 
this  gifted  artist  have  been  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  that  lively 
journal  during  the  last  four  years.  But 
although  Australians  quickly  recognised 
in  this  young  New  Zealander  one  of  the 
cleverest  caricaturists  the  Antipodes  had 
produced,  it  was  not  until  his  cartoons 
of  William  Morris  Hughes  bcg.-in  to  be 
reproduced  the  world  over  that  he  stepped 
into  international  fame.  Some  of  his 
drawings  of  the  Prime  Minister  are  still 
quoted  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  notably,  the  f.imous 
"Talk  to  Ilim  in  Welsh  and  Pacify 
Him"  .scene  in  the  British  Cabinet, 
and  the  masterly  "  Judge  and  Jury," 
in  which  every  face  in  a  crowded 
court  room  is  that  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.     Low    has    made    a    close    study 

•"The  Billy  Book:  Hufthes  Abroad."  Car- 
toons  by  Low.  N.S.W.  Bookstall  Co..  Sydney: 
2/-. 


of  Hughes,  and  even  in  his  most 
daring  caricature  contrives  to  reproduce 
the  actual  features  and  gestures  of  the 
man  in  life-like  manner.  Not  only  has 
he  made  Mr.  Hughes  his  subject — or  vic- 
tim— almost  every  week  in  The  Bulletin 
for  years,  but  he  has  managed  to  find 
time  to  produce  a  remarkable  set  of 
drawings  dealing  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's present  visit  home,  not  one  of  which 
has  yet  appc;ircd  in  The  Bulletin  or  other 
paper.  I  laving  done  the  drawings,  he 
has  now  issued  them  in  book  form  as 
"  The  Hilly  Book,"  on  the  cover  of 
which,  in  colours,  appears  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  the  series.  A  foreword  writ- 
ten in  James  Fdmond's  best  style  prefaces 
the  volume.  The  collection  is  bound  to 
be  much  sought  after,  and  will  further 
enhance  I.nw's  reputation.  Where  all 
are  so  clever  it  is  difficult  to  single  out 
any  particular  drawing  and  call  it  the 
best,  but  "  His  Majesty's  I'aux  Pas  "  and 
"  Westminster  Abbey "  are  splendid. 
Low,  especially  in  the  latter — though  also 
in  manv  ntiiers — shows  a  most  happy 
sense  o{  the  proportion  of  things. 
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The  Winds  of  Chance 

By    REX    BEACH. 

Awtkot  of  "Tb*  Bcrrior,"  "Tb*  Iron  Trail,"  "The  Ne'er-do-weU,"  "The  Silyer  Horde,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.— (Continued.) 

On  the  way  to  her  room  Rouletta  met 
the  Countess  Courteau,  and  in  a  few 
words  made  known  the  facts  of  Pierce's 
arrest.  The  elder  woman  listened  in 
astonishment. 

"Arrested?  For  theft?  Absurd! 
Who  made  the  charge?" 

"  Count  Courteau." 

"  Courteau  f  Where  did  he  get  a  thou- 
sand dollars?"  The  speaker's  face  was 
set  in  an  expression  of  utter  incredulity. 

"  I  don't  know.  It's  all  too  wretched, 
too  terrible — — "  Rouletta's  voice  broke, 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  For  a 
moment  there  was  silence,  then  the  elder 
woman  exclaimed  harshly,  peremptorily: 

"  Tell  me  everything.  Quick !  There's 
a  reason  why  I  must  know  all  about  it." 

Drawing  Rouletta  into  her  room  she 
forced  her  into  a  chair,  then  stood  over 
her  while  the  latter  repeated  the  story  in 
greater  detail. 

"  So  I  That's  it !"  the  Countess  cried 
at  last.  "  The  McCaskey's  backed  him 
up.  Of  course!  And  he  referred  to 
Sheep  Camp — to  me.  He's  the  sort  to 
do  a  thing  like  that.  God!  What  a 
dog!"  After  a  time  she  went  on:  "  I'm 
sorry  Pierce  struck  him ;  he'll  never  get 
over  that,  and  it  will  make  it  harder — 
much  harder." 

"  You  think  it  can  be  straightened 
out?"  Rouletta's  face  was  strained,  her 
eyes  searched  the  former  speaker's  face 
eagerly. 

"  It's  got  to  be  straightened  out.'    It 

would  be  monstrous  to  allow "    The 

speaker  shook  her  head,  then  with  a 
mirthless  smile  exclaimed :  "  But  what  a 
situation  !  Henri,  of  all  persons  !  It's 
pleasant  for  me,  isn't  it?  Well,  some- 
body planted  that  '  poke,'  probably  one 
of  the  McCaskey's  They'd  like  to  rail- 
road the  boy.  Joe  is  as  vindictive  as  an 
Indian  and  he  blames  Pierce  and  me  for 
his  brother's  death." 

In  desperation  Rouletta  cried :  "  I'll 
pay  the  Count  back  his  money — I'll 
double  it." 


"  His  money  ?"  sneered  the  woman. 
'■  He  hasn't  a  cent  except  what  I  give 
him.  That  was  McCaskey's  dust."  She 
stared  at  the  apprehensive  figure 
crouched  upon  the  edge  of  the  chair  and 
slowly  her  expression  softened.  In  a 
gentler  tone  she  said :  "  I  see  you  didn't 
take  my  advice;  you  didn't  heed  my 
warning." 

"  Who  ever  heeds  a  warning  like 
yours  ?" 

"  Does  Pierce  know  that  you — feel 
this  way  about  him?" 

Rouletta  sighed  wearily.  "  I  didn't 
know  myself,  although  I  more  than  half 
suspected.  I  didn't  permit  myself  to 
think,  it  made  me  so  unhappy." 

"  It  ought  to  satisfy  me  somewhat  to 
learn  that  he  doesn't  care  for  you,  but — 
somehow  it  doesn't.  He  didn't  care  for 
me,  either.  But  I  cared  for  him.  I  love 
him  now,  just  as  you  love  him — better, 
probably.  Oh,  why  conceal  it?  I've 
spent  a  good  many  black  hours  thinking 
about  it,  and  trying  to  fight  it.  Mind 
you,  it  wasn't  his  fault,  it  was  just  fate. 
There  are  some  fellows  who  go  smiling 
and  singing  along  through  life — clean, 
decent  fellows,  too — attending  to  their 
own  affairs  in  a  perfectly  proper  manner, 
but  leaving  a  trail  of  havoc  behind  them. 
It  isn't  so  true  of  women — they're 
usually  flirts — their  smiles  don't  last  and 
the  echo  of  their  songs  '  dies  '  out.  He's 
perfectly  impossible  for  me.  I  wouldn't 
marry  him  if  I  were  free  and  if  he  asked 
me.  But  that  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  case." 

"  I  had  no  idea !"  Rouletta  said.  "  I 
suppose  there's  no  hope  for  me  either. 
I'm  not  his  kind.  He's  told  me  about  his 
life,  his  people.    I  wouldn't  fit  in." 

"  It  isn't  that — people  are  adaptable, 
they  make  themselves  fit,  for  awhile  at 
least — it's  a  question  of  identities.  As 
much  a  matter  of  family  histories  as 
anything  else.  You're  his  antithesis  in 
every  respect  and— like  should  mate  with 
like.  Now  then  about  this  other  trouble. 
I  must  work  in  my  own  way,  and  I  see 
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but  one.    I'll  have  to  pay  high,  but " 

the  speaker  lifted  her  shoulders  as  if  a 
cold  witiil  had  chilled  her.  "  I've  paid 
high,  up  to  date,  and  I  suppose  I  shall 
to  the  end.  Meanwhile,  if  you  can  get 
him  out  of  gaol,  do  so  by  all  means.  I 
can't.     1  daren't  even  try." 

When,  at  a  late  hour.  Count  Henri 
Court cau  enterctl  the  establishment  that 
bore  his  name,  he  was  both  surprised  and 
angered  to  find  his  wife  still  awake. 
The  guests  of  the  hotel  were  asleep,  the 
place  was  quiet,  hut  the  Countess  was 
reading  in  an  easy-chair  beside  the  office 
stove.  Siic  was  in  negligee,  her  feet 
were  resting  upon  the  stove  fender,  she 
turned  her  head  to  say : 

"  Well,  Henri,  you  look  better  than  I 
thought  you  would.  " 

The  Count  passed  a  caressing  hand 
over  his  swollen  cheek  and  his  dis- 
coloured left  eye.  "  You  heard  about 
the  fight,  eh  r"  he  inquired  thickly. 

"  Yes— if  you'd  call  it  that." 

Courteau  grimaced,  but  there  was  a 
ring  of  triumph  and  of  satisfaction  in  his 
voice   when   he  cried : 

"  VV'ell,  wiial  do  you  think  of  that  fel- 
low ?  It  was  like  him,  wasn't  it,  after  I 
had  caught  him  red-handed?" 

"To  punch  you?  Quite  like  him." 
agreed  the  woman. 

"  Pig!  To  strike  a  defenceless  man. 
Without  warning,  too.  It  shows  his 
breerling.  .\nd  now,"  the  sjjcaker 
sneered  openly,  "  I  suppose  you  will  bail 
him  out." 

'•  Indeed !     Why  should  I  ?" 

"(^1),  don't  pretend  innocence!"  the 
Count  stonued.  "  Don't  act  so  uncon- 
cerned. What's  your  game,  anyhow? 
'vVhatevcr  it  is  thai  fellow  will  cut  cord- 
wood  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  where  the 
whole  of  Dawson  can  .sec  him  and  say: 
'  Behold,  the  lover  of  the  Countess  Cour- 
teau!'" 

"  There's  some  mistake.  He  isn't  a 
thief." 

"  No?"  The  husband  swayed  a  few- 
steps  clo.ser,  his  face  working  disagree- 
ably. "  Already  it  is  proven.  He  is  ex- 
posed, ruined.  Bah!  He  made  of  me  a 
laughing-stock.  Well,  he  shall  sutler! 
A  born  thief,  that's  what  he  is.  What 
have  you  to  say  ?" 

"  Why — nothing.  1  hoped  it  was  a 
mistake,  that's  all." 

"  Vini  hoped.'  To  he  sure!"  sneered 
the  speaker.  "  Well,  what  arc  you  going 
to  do  .about  it  ?"     When  his  wife  said 


nothing  the  man  muttered  in  some  as- 
tonishment, "  1  didn't  expect  you  to  take 
it  so  quietly.  1  was  prepared  fur  a  scene. 
What  ails  you  ?" 

Hilda  laid  down  her  l>ook.  She  turned 
to  face  her  .ucuser.  "  Why  should  1 
make  a  scent-:"  she  .asked.  "I've  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Phillips  since  we 
parted  comjiaiiy  at  White  Horse.  I've 
scarcely  spoken  to  him,  and  you  know- 
it." 

"  You  don't  deny  there  was  something 
between  you?" 

The  woman  ^h  rugged  noncommitlally, 
her  lips  parted  in  a  faint,  cheerless  smile. 
"  I  deny  nothing.     1  admit  nothing." 

.Mthough  Courteau 's  brain  was 
fogged,  he  experienced  a  growing  sur- 
prise at  the  SL-lf-i)ossession  with  which 
his  wife  had  taken  this  blow  which  he 
had  aimed  as  much  at  her  as  at  Fierce 
Phillips;  he  studied Jier  intently,  a  min- 
gling of  suspicion,  of  anger  and  of  ad- 
miration in  his  uncertain  gaze.  He  saw. 
for  one  thing,  tiiat  his  etfort  to  reach  her 
had  failed,  ami  that  she  remained  conn- 
pletely  the  mistress  of  herself.  She  re- 
clined at  ease  in  her  comfortable  chair, 
quite  unstirred  by  his  derision,  his  jubi- 
lation. He  became  aware,  also,  of  the 
fact  that  she  presented  an  extremely 
attractive  picture,  for  the  soft  white  fur 
of  the  loose  robe  she  wore  exposed  an 
alluring  glimi>se  of  snow-y  throat  and 
bosom,  one  wide  sleeve  had  fallen  back 
showing  a  smoothly  rounded  arm ;  her 
silken  ankles,  lifted  to  the  cosy  warmth 
of  the  stove,  were  small  and  trim :  her 
feet  were  shod  in  neat  high-heeled  slip- 
pers. The  Count  admired  neatly  sho<l 
ladies. 

"  You're  .i  very  smart-looking 
woman,"  he  cried,  witli  some  reluctance 
'■  You're  beautiful,  Hilda.  I  don't  blame 
the  young  fool  for  falling.  But  you're 
too  old.  too  wise- " 

Hilda  nodded.  "  You've  said  it.  Too 
old  and  too  wise.  If  I'd  been  as  young 
and  as  silly  ;is  when  I  met  you — who 
knows?    \\c'<  a  handsome  boy." 

.^gain  the  husband's  anger  blazed  up. 

"  But  I'm  not  young"  and  silly,"  his 
wife  interrupted. 

"  Just  the  >ame  as  you  played  me  a 
rotten  trick,"  the  Count  exploded.  "  And 
I  don't  forgt-t.  As  for  him,"  he  swore 
sav.agely,  "  he'll  learn  that  it's  not  safe  to 
humiliate  me,  to  rob  me  of  any  wsman — 
wife  or  mistress.  You've  never  told  me 
the  half;   I've  had  to  guess.     Rut   I'm 
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patient,  I  know  how  to  wait  and  to  use 
my  eyes  and  my  ears.  Then  to  strike 
me!  Perdition!  I'll  follow  this  through, 
never  fear." 

"  How  did  you  get  a  thousand  dollars, 
Henri?"  the  wife  inquired  curiously. 

Courteau's  gaze  shifted.  "  What  dif- 
ference ?  I  won  it  on  a  turn  at  the  North 
Star;  it  was  given  to  me;  I  found  it. 
Anyhow,  I  had  it.  It  was  a  good  night 
for  me  ;  yes,  a  very  good  night.  I  had  my 
revenge,  and  I  showed  my  friends  that 
I'm  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with." 

In  a  tone  unexpectedly  humble,  the 
woman  said :  "  I  had  no  idea  you  cared 
very  much  what  I  did  or  how  I  carried 
on.    After  all  it  was  your  own  fault." 

"Mine?"  The  Count  laughed  in  de- 
rision and  astonishment. 

"Exactly!  If  you  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  show  me  that  you  cared — well, 
things  might  have  been  different.  How- 
ever  "   the   Countess   rose   and   with 

another  change  of  voice  and  manner, 
said :  "  Come  along.  Let's  do  something 
for  your  eye." 

The  Count  stared  at  her  in  bewilder- 
ment, then  he  turned  away  crying: 
"  Bah !  I  want  no  help."  At  the  door  he 
paused  to  jeer  once  more.  "  Pierce  Phil- 
lips! A  common  thief,  a  despicable 
creature,  who  robs  the  very  man  he  had 
most  deeply  injured.  I've  exposed  him 
to  the  law  and  to  public  scorn.  Sleep  on 
that,  my  dear.  Dream  on  it."  With  a 
dhuckle  he  traced  an  uncertain  course  to 
the  stairs,  mounted  them  to  his  room 
and  slammed  his  door  behind  him. 

He  had  undressed  and  flung  himself 
into  bed  but  he  had  not  yet  fallen  asleep 
when  the  door  reopened  and  his  wife  en- 
tered, bearing  in  her  hand  a  steaming 
pitcher  of  hot  water.  This  she  de- 
posited ;  into  it  she  dipped  a  folded 
towfil. 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  disfigured,  Henri," 
she  told  him  quiellv. 

Despite  his  surly  protests  she  bathed 
and  soothed  his  sv^ollen  features  until  he 
dropped  asleep,  after  which  she  stole  out 
and  down  to  her  room  on  the  floor  below. 
There,  however,  she  paused,  staring  back 
up  the  empty  stairway,  a  look  of  deepest 
loathing  upon  her  face.  Slowly,  care- 
fully, she  wiped  her  hands,  as  if  they 
were  unclean;  her  lips  curled  into  a 
mirthless  smile,  then  she  passed  into  her 
chamber  and  turned  the  key  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ROCK  had  spoken  truly  in  assuring 
'Poleon  that  Pierce  Phillips's  lot 
would  be  made  as  easy  for  him 
as  possible.  That  is  what  happened.  No 
one  at  the  Barracks  appeared  to  take 
much  stock  in  Courteau's  charge,  and 
even  Colonel  Cavendish,  the  Command- 
ant, took  the  trouble  to  send  for  him 
early  the  next  morning  and  ask  for  the 
whole  .story  in  detail.  When  Pierce  had 
given  it  the  officer  nodded.  "  It  looks 
very  much  like  a  spite  case.  I  couldn't 
imagine  your  doing  such  a  thing,  my 
boy." 

II  It  is  a  spite  case,  nothing  else." 

"  Courteau  is  a  rotter,  and  your  affair 
with  his  wife  explains  his  animosity." 

"  It  wasn't  exactly  an  '  affair.'  sir." 
Pierce  coloured  slightly  as  he  went  on  to 
explain.  "  You  see,  I  was  perfectly 
honest.  I  didn't  know  there  was  a 
Count,  and  when  I  learned  there  was  I 
up  stakes  and  ended  it.  She  was  the 
first  woman  who  ever — well,  sir,  I  ad- 
mired her  tremendously.  She— impressed 
me  wonderfully." 

"  No  doubt,"  the  Colonel  smiled. 
"  She's  an  impressive  person.  Are  you 
still  fond  of  her?" 

"  Not  in  the  same  way." 

"  What  about  this  girl  Laure?" 

This  time  Pierce  flushed  uncomfort- 
ably. "I've  no  excuses  to  offer  there, 
sir — no  explanations.  We — just  drifted 
together.  It  was  a  long  trip  and  the 
Yulvon  does  that  sort  of  thing.  Force  of 
circumstance  as  much  as  anything,  I 
presume.  I've  been  trying  to  break  away 
but "  he  shrugged. 

"  You've  been  a  pretty  foolisii  lad." 
Pierce  remained  silent  at  this  accusation 
and  the  Colonel  went  on,  "  However,  I 
didn't  bring  you  here  to  lecture  you. 
The  Royal  Mounted  have  other  things 
to  think  about  than  young  wasters  who 
throw  themselves  away.  After  all,  it's  a 
free-and-easy  country  and  if  you  want 
to  play  ducks  and  drakes  it's  your  own 
business.  I  merely  want  you  to  realise 
that  you've  put  yourself  in  a  bad  light, 
and  that  you  don't  come  into  court  with 
clean  hands." 

"  I  understand.  I  put  in  a  wakeful 
night  thinking  about  it.  It's  the  first 
tmie  in  a  long  while  that  I've  done  any 
serious  thinking." 

"  \yell,  don't  be  discouraged.  A  little 
thinking   will    benefit   you.      Now   then. 
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I'm  Roinp  to  put  Rock  at  work  on  your 
case  and  meanwhile  you  may  have  the 
liberty  of  the  Barracks.  You're  a 
gentleman,  and  I  trust  you  to  act  as 
one." 

I'icrce  was  only  too  prateful  for  this 
courtesy,  and  to  realise  that  he  retained 
the  respect  of  this  middle-aped,  soldierly 
oflicer,  whom  he  had  long  admired,  filled 
him  with  deep  relief.  He  pave  his  pro- 
Hiise  readily  enough. 

Later  in  the  day  Broad  and  Bridges 
came  in  to  see  him,  and  their  indignation 
at  the  outrage,  their  positive  assertion 
that  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate 
conspiracy  and  so  considered  among  the 
Front  Street  resorts,  immensely  cheered 
him. 

"  You  remember  the  holler  I  let  up 
when  them  Sheep  Campers  wanted  to 
hang  McCaskey?"  Broad  inquired.  "It 
V  as  my  mistake.  His  ear  and  a  hemp 
knot  would  go  together  like  rheumatism 
and  liniment." 

Bridges  agreed.  "  Funny,  us  three 
bein'  tillicums.  ain't  it?"  he  musecj. 
"  Especially  after  the  way  we  dredged 
you.  We  didn't  need  your  loose  change 
but — there  it  was,  so  we  took  it." 

"  You'd  of  done  better  if  you'd  turned 
en  the  hollow  of  your  foot  that  day  and 
romped  right  back  to  the  old  farm," 
Broad  asserted.  "  You'd  never  of 
doubled  up  with  the  McCaskeys  and 
you'd  still  be  the  blushing  yokel  you 
was." 

"  Yes,  you're  a  different  kid,  now." 
I'oth  gamblers,  it  seemed,  were  in  the 
melancholy  mood  for  moralising.  "  Why, 
we  was  talkin'  to  Rouletta  about  you 
this  morning.  She's  all  bereaved  up  over 
this  thing;  she  sent  us  here  to  clicer  you. 
You  was  clean  as  an  apple,  then — and 
easier  to  pick — now  you're  just  a  com- 
mon bar-fly,  the  same  as  us.  Laure  done 
it.  She's  the  baby  vampire  that  made  a 
bum  of  you." 

"  You  re  not  very  flattering,"  Phillips 
smiled  faintly. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sort  of  repeatin'  what  I^tty 
^aid.  She  put  me  to  thinkin'.  She's 
quite  a  noisy  little  missionary  when  she 
gets  stirted." 

"Missionary!"  Broad  exclaimed  in 
disdain.  "  I  <lon't  like  the  word.  Them 
birds  is  about  as  useful  as  a  hip-pocket 
in  an  undershirt.  Why,  missionaries 
don't  do  no  real,  lasting  good,  outside  of 
Tiidiin  villages.  Us  sure-thing  guys  are 
the   best    missionaries   that   ever   struck 


this  country.  lx)ok  at  the  good  we  done 
around  Dyea  .ind  Skagway.  Them  gos- 
j>el-bringers  m  vi-r  touched  it.  We  met 
the  suckers  on  the  edge  of  the  I'Vozen 
North,  and  wc  turned  'em  back  by  the 
score.  Them  three  walnut  husks  done 
more  good  tli.m  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Yes,  sir,  a  set  of  cheatin'  tools 
will  save  more  strayed  lambs  than  a 
shi[)load  of  Ti^taments." 

"  I>etty  figgcrs  that  someborly  tossed 
that  gold  s.-icK  over  the  top  of  the  c^je 
after  yon  followed  the  Count  out." 

"  Impossible.''   Pierce  declared. 

"  I  got  an  idea."  It  was  Broad  spcak- 
ir'g  again.  "  The  mere  contemplation  of 
|)hysical  violence  unmans  that  Frog. 
Me'd  about  as  soon  have  a  beafin'  as 
have  a  leg  cut  off  with  a  caseknife. 
S  pose  me  and  the  Kid  lure  him  to  some 
lonely  spot — st^me  good  yell  in'  place — 
and  set  upon  him  with  a  coupla  pick- 
handles.  We'll  make  him  confess  or 
we'll  maim  and  meller  him  till  he  backs 
out  through  his  bootlegs.  What  d'you 
say?" 

Pierce  shook  his  hc.id  "  Something 
must  be  done,  but  I  doubt  if  that's  it. 
It's  tough  to  be — disf^raced,  to  have  a 
thing  like  this  hanging  over  vou.  I 
wouldn't  mind  it  half  so  much  if  I  were 
up  for  murder  or  arson  or  any  mai\'s- 
sized  crime.     Anything  except  stealing!" 

"  A  mere  matter  of  choice,"  the  former 
speaker  lightly  declared.  "  We  got  boys 
around  the  Rialto  that  has  tried  'em  ^. 
They  don't  notice  no  particular  differ- 
ence." 

For  some  time  the  three  friends  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  then  when  his 
visitors  rose  to  go  Pierce  accompanied 
them  to  the  limits  of  the  Barracks  pre- 
mises and  there  stood  looking  after  them, 
realising  with  a  fresh  pang  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  It  was  an  unfortunate  pre- 
dicament, he  reflected,  and  quite  as  un- 
jileasant  as  the  one  which  had  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  angy  men  of 
Sheep  Camp.  That  had  been  an  experi- 
ence fraught  with  peril,  but  his  present 
plight  was  little  better,  it  seemed  to  him, 
for  already  he  felt  the  weight  of  the 
Dominion  over  him,  already  he  fancied 
himself  enmeshed  in  a  discouraging 
tangle  of  red-tape.  There  was  no  ad- 
venturous thrill  to  this  affair,  nothing 
but  an  odious  feeling  of  shame  and  dis- 
grace which  he  could  not  shake  off. 

He  was  staring  morosely  at  the 
ground  between  his  feet  when  he  heard 
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The  Aged  and  Infirm 

•r«  •ometimea  more  susceptible  to  COUGHS  and  COLDS  on  the 
CHEST  than  the  young  and  vigorous.  When  an  aged  person  gets 
a  Cold,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not  only  is  the  BEIST 
R£MEDY  taken  immediately,  but  that  the  Remedy  is  one  that 
does  NOT  cause  any  Heart  Depression,  nor  in  any  way  weaken 
an  already  frail  constitution.  In  such  a  case,  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis 
Cure  is  just  THE  proper  Medicine  to  use,  as  it  is  the  QUICKEST, 
SAFEST    and    BEST— «    Remedy    that    is    just    as    effectiTe    with 

YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Hearne's 

Bronchitis  Cure 

The  Finest  Remedy  in  the  World 

For  Coughs,  Croup, 
Colds  on  the  Chest 


The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION 


Price  2/6  and  4/6  (double siie) 
From  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 


If  not  obtainable  in  your 
district,  send  direct  to — 

W.  G.  HEARNE  &  Co.  Ltd. 

CEELONG,  VICTORIA. 

Braaek  Offien— 
•rdasr.  N.S.W..      W«mBsto>.  N.Z. 


I  <  ■l.»nMr.>^.T)ti 
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RHEUMATISM 

Successfully    Treated 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

No  Belt*,  Metal  Rings,  Liniments,  Painkiller,  Lotions, 
Pills,  Tablets,  Electricity,  Exercises  or  Iioections. 
No  Mechanical  Apparatus,  Vibratory  Machines, 
Powders,    Salves    or    Creams. 

SoinetHing     New     and     Different, 
Something     Pleasant     and      HealtHful, 
SoinetHing     Quickly     Successful. 

Rheumntidm  is  the  esu^'c  of  more  pain  than  any  other  ecourge  of  th« 
human  r«ce.  The  usual  treatment  for  it  is  internal,  and  internal 
remedies  to  be  effective  must  be  taken  in  doses  which  jeopardise  and 
frequently  ruin  the  all-important  organs  of  digestion.  Treating 
Rheumatism  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  is  like  cutting  off  a  leg  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  toe.  A  niedicinede»tri>}ed  stomach  not  only  leads  to 
endless  discomfort  and  pain  in  itself,  but  nithout  good  digehtidn  pure 
nouriiihing  blood  and  sound  nerves  are  impossiMe,  and  the  body  has 
no  power  to  reppl  the  ravages  of  Rheum.itism,  Kidney  Disease,  Liver 
Ti<'uble  and  all  the  ailments  leading  to  a  general  breakdown. 

TliTefore,  only  an  external  remedy  can  be  absolutely  safe — •  remedy  that  reache* 
tbe  muscles  .ind  introduces  its  healing  principles  into  the  circulaliuu,  without 
in  any  way  afTetfllng  the  welfare  of  the  inner  organs. 

The  Warner  Wav  of  Tr«atin|?  Rheumatism  is  a  NF.W  ^rav.  It  is  iomething 
absolutely  different.  THKRK  IS  NO  MKDieiNE  TO  TAKB.  It  is  a  natural 
wiy  and  the  RIGHT  way  to  overcome  Rheuni.itism.  You  Mo  not  li.ive  to  wait 
and  linger  and  pay  out  a  lot  of  money.  Vou  can  stop  it  quickly  and  we 
will  gladly  tell  you  how  FREE.       Your  sufTering  will  stop  like  magic. 

Write  us  promptly.       SBND  NO  MONEY.       Just  raentinn  this  paper  and  send 

vonr  name  and  ad  Ir.  ss.     That's  all  you  need  do. 

f^  T*^T^  TT*^  ^'*    will    underst.nd    and     will     write     to    you 

^^  B|^  l^j  IB  with     complete     information,    FRKK,    at    once. 

*"^  *   ^  *.^  Send  to-day.      Pon't  think  of    turning  this  pag« 

^^T^^  until    yon    have  sent   for  full    particiiL^rs  of    thM 

l^j  B      B  wonderful  Warner  Was-  of  Treating  Rheumatism. 
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a  voice  that  caused  him  to  start.  There, 
facing  him  with  a  Hght  of  pleasure  in 
her  blue  eyes,  was  the  girl  of  the  skis. 

"  Hello !"  said  she.  She  extended  her 
hand  and  her  mitten  closed  over  Pierce's 
fingers  with  a  firm  clasp.    "  I'm  awfully 

glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  "     She 

hesitated,  then  with  a  smile  confessed, 
"  Do  you  know  you're  my  only  pupil 
and  yet  I've  never  heard  your  name." 

"  Phillips,"  said  he. 

"  You  don't  deserve  to  be  remembered 
at  all,  for  you  didn't  come  to  the  dance. 
And  after  you  had  promised,  too  " 

"  I  couldn't  come,"  he  assured  her, 
truthfully  enough. 

"  1  looked  for  you.  I  was  quite  hurt 
when  you  failed  to  appear.  Then  I 
thought  perhaps  you  expected  something 
more  formal  than  a  mere  verbal  invita- 
tion, and  in  that  way  I  managed  to  save 
my  vanity.  If  I'd  known  who  you  were 
or  how  to  find  you  I'd  have  had  my 
father  send  you  a  note.  If  it  wasn't 
that  I'm  glad.  Well,  there's  another 
dance  this  week,  and  I'll  expect  you." 

"  I — I'm  not  dancing,"  he  stammered. 
"  Not  at  the  Barracks,  anyhow." 

The  girl  was  puzzled,  therefore  Pierce 
summoned  his  courage  and  explained 
with  as  brave  an  attempt  at  lightness  as 
he  could  afford :  "  You  see  before  you  a 
victim  of  unhappy  circumstance,  a  person 
to  be  shunned.  I'm  worse  than  a  case  of 
measles.  I  don't  think  you  should  be 
seen  talking  to  me." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"  I'm  getting  up  the  spiritual  momen- 
tum necessary  to  tell  you  that  I'm  a 
thief !  Truly.  Anyhow,  three  choice 
gentlemen  are  so  sure  of  it  that  they 
went  to  the  trouble  of  perjuring  them- 
selves and  having  me  arrested " 

"Arrested?     You?" 

"  Exactly.  And  the  evidence  is  very 
strong.    I  almost  think  I  must  be  guilty." 

"  Are  you  ?"  Pierce  shook  his  head 
"  Of  course  you're  not.  I  remember. 
now — something  father  said  at  break- 
fast, but  I  paid  no  attention.  You 
fought  with  that  good-looking  French 
Count,  didn't  you?" 

"  Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  the 
otie  cheerful  feature  connected  with  the 
entire  affair.  Yes,  I  raised  my  hand  to 
him  in  anger — and  let  it  fall,  but  Lieu- 
tenant Rock  spoiled  the  whole  party." 

"  Tell  me  everything,  please." 

Pierce  was  more  than  willing  to  oblige, 
arid  he  began  his  recital,  at  the  time  of 


his  first  meeting  with  Joe  McCaskey  on 
the  beach  at  Dyea.  While  he  talked  the 
girl  listened  with  that  peculiar  open-eyed 
meditative  gravity  he  had  noted  upon 
their  former  meeting ;  when  he  had 
finished  she  cried  breathlessly : 

"  Why,  it's  as  exciting  as  a  book!" 

"You  think  so?  I  don't.  If  I  were 
only  a  clever  book  character  I'd  execute 
some  dramatic  coup  and  confound  my 
enemies — book  people  always  do.  But 
my  mind  is  a  blank,  my  ingenuity  is  at  a 
complete  standstill.  I  feel  perfectly 
foolish  and  impotent.  To  save  me,  I 
can't  understand  how  that  gold  got 
where  it  was,  for  the  cashier's  cage  is 
made  of  wire  and  the  door  has  a  spring- 
lock.  I  heard  it  snap  back  of  me  when 
I  followed  the  Count  outside.  I  had  an 
insane  idea  that  his  nose  would  stretch 
if  I  pulled  it  and  I  believe  yet  it  would. 
Well,  I've  spent  one  night  in  the  dun- 
geon and  I'm  not  cut  out  to  enjoy  that 
mode  of  life.  All  I  can  think  about  is 
the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask  and  other  distressing  in- 
stances of  the  Law's  injustice.  I  feel  as 
if  I'd  grown  a  grey  beard  in  the  last 
twelve  hours.  Do  I  look  much  older 
than  when  we  met  ?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "It's  tre- 
mendously dramatic.  Think  what  a 
story  it  will  make  when  it's  over  and 
when  you  look  back  on  it." 

"  Do  you  feel  that  way,  too  ?"  Pierce 
inquired  curiously.  "  As  if  everything 
is  an  adventure?  I  used  to.  I  used  to 
stand  outside  of  myself  and  look  on,  but 
now — I'm  on  the  inside,  looking  out.  I 
suppose  it's  the  effect  of  the  grey  beard. 
Experience  comes  fast  in  this  country. 
To  one  thing  I've  made  up  my  mind, 
however,  when  I  get  out  of  this  scrape, 
if  I  ever  do,  I'm  going  away  up  into  the 
hills  where  the  wind  can  blow  me  clean, 
and  stay  there." 

"  It's  a  perfect  shame,'-'  the  girl  said 
indignantly.  "  I  shall  tell  father  to  fix 
it.  He  fixes  everything  I  ask  him  to. 
He's  wonderful,  as  you  probably  know." 

"  Inasmuch  as  I  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  who  he  is " 

"  Why,  he's  Colonel  Cavendish — I'm 
Josephine  Cavendish.  I  thought  every- 
body knew  me." 

Pierce  could  not  restrain  a  start  of 
surprise.     Very  humbly  he  inquired: 

"  Now  that  you  understand  who  I  am 
and  what  I'm  charged  with,  do  you 
want  to — know  me,  be  friends  with  me?" 
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"  W'c  arc  friends,"  Miss  Cavendish 
wanuly  declared.  "  That's  not  sonie- 
thiiif;  that  may  happen :  it  has  hapocnod. 
Im  peculiar  about  such  matters;  1  have 
my  own  way  of  lookinR  at  them.  And 
LOW  that  we're  friends  we're  Roing  to  be 
friends  ihrouRhout,  and  I'm  Roinjj  to 
help  vou.  Come  along  and  meet  mother." 

"  1 — don't  know  how  far  my  parole 
extends,"  Pierce  ventured  doubtfully. 

".Nonsense!  There's  only  one 
authority  around  here.  Father  thinks 
he's  it,  but  he  isn't ;  I  am.  You're  my 
prisoner  now.  Give  me  your  word  yon 
won't  try  to  escape " 

"  Escape !"  Pierce  smiled  broadly.  "  I 
don't  much  care  if  I  never  get  out. 
Prisons  aren't  half  as  bad  as  they're 
pictured." 

■■  Then  come!" 

••  You  reallv  must  do  something  for 
this  boy  Pierce  Phillips."  Mrs. 
Cavendish  spoke  with  decision. 

The  newspaper  which  the  Colonel  was 
reading  was  barely  six  weeks  old,  there- 
fore he  was  (leci)iy  engrossed  in  it  and 
he  looked  up  somewhat  absent-min  ledly. 

'■  Yes,  yes.  Ol  course,  my  doai,"  he 
mnnnurcd.    "  What  docs  he  want  now?" 

"  Why,  he  wants  his  liberty.  He 
wants  this  absurd  charge  against  him  dis- 
missed. It's  a  shame  to  hold  a  boy  of  his 
character,  his  breeding,  on  the  mere  word 
of  a  man  like  Count  Courteau." 

Colonel  Cavendish  smiled  quizzically. 
■  You,  too,  eh?"  said  he. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  \\  hy,  you're  the  fourth  woman  who 
has  appealed  to  me  since  his  arrest.  I 
daresay  111  hear  from  others.  I  never 
saw  a  fellow  who  had  the  female  vote 
so  solidly  behind  him.  I'm  beginning  to 
regard  him  as  a  sort  of  domestic 
menace.'' 

"  You  surely  don't  believe  him  guilty?" 
When  her  husband  refused  to  commit 
himself,  Mrs.  Cavendish  exclaimed: 
"  Rubbish !" 

"  I'irst  Josephine  came  to  me,"  the 
Colonel  observed.  "  She  was  deeply  in- 
dignant and  considerably  disappointed 
in  me  as  a  man  and  a  father  when  1  re- 
fused to  quash  the  entire  proceedings 
and  a[)ologise,  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  for  the  injury  to  the  lad's 
feelings.  She  was  actually  peeved.  What 
ails  her  I  don't  know.      Ihen  the  Coun- 


tess Courteau  •  I  topped  in  and  so  did  that 
'  lady  dealer  '  from  the  Hi.ilto.  Now  yon 
take  up  his  .lefence."  The  speaker 
paused  thoughtfully  for  an  instant.  "  It's 
bad  enough  to  have  the  fellow  hanging 
.iround  our  (|uartcrs  at  all  hours,  but 
Jo.sephine  actually  suggested  that  we 
have  him  dine  with  us! ' 

■•  I  know,  ."^he  spoke  of  it  to  me 
Hut  he  isn't  '  hangmg  around  at  all 
hours.'  Josephine  is  interested  in  his 
case,  just  as  I  .im,  because ' 

"  My  dear!  He's  a  weigher  in  a 
saloon;  a  gambling-house  employee 
D'you  think  it  wise  to  raise  such  a  <lusl 
about  him?  1  like  the  boy  myself— 
can't  help  liking  him— but  you  umlcr- 
stand  what  he's  been  doing?  He's  been 
cutting  up;  going  the  pace.  I  never 
knew  you  to  countenance  a  fellow " 

"  1  never  .saw  a  boy  toward  whom  I 
felt  so — motherly,"  Mrs.  .Cavendish  said 
with  some  irrelevance.  '"  I  don't  like 
wild  young  men  any  better  than  you  do. 
but— he  isn't  a  thief,  of  that  Pm  sure." 

"  Look  here."  Colonel  Cavendish  laid 
down  his  paper  and  there  was  more 
gravity  than  usual  in  his  tone.  "I 
haven't  told  you  evervthing,  but  it's  evi- 
dently time  1  (lid.  Phillips  was  mixed 
up  with  bad  associates,  the  very  worst  in 
town " 

"  So  he  told  me." 

"  He  couldn't  have  told  you  what  Pm 
.ibout  to.  He  had  a  most  unfortunate 
affair  with  a  dance-hall  girl— one  that 
reflects  no  crettit  upon  him.  He  was  on 
the  straight  path  to  ruin  and  going  at  a 
gallop,  drinkmg.  gambling— everything." 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  trying  to 
save  him.  Remember,  you  were  pretty 
wild  yourself." 

"  W  ait !  1  don't  say  he's  guilty  of  this 
charge ;  I  want  to  believe  him  innocent — 
Pd  like  to  help  prove  it.  For  that  very 
reason  it  occurred  to  me  that  Laure — 
she's  the  dance-hall  girl— might  throw 
some  light  on  the  matter,  so  1  put  Kock 
to  work  on  her.  Well,  his  report  wasn't 
pleasant.  The  girl  talked,  but  what  she 
said  didn't  help  Phillips.  She  confessed 
that  he'd  been  .stealing  right  along  and 
giving  her  the  money." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  was  shocked,  incre- 
dulous. After  a  moment,  however,  she 
shook  her  head  iHJsitively  and  exclaimed: 
"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !" 

"  She's  going  to  swear  to  it." 
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cl  scciisaleni.  In  En^lanO. 
Messrs  Ashton  &.   Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
Tonic  pocsessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  aa  you  think  f 
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FOR 

NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  NSnRALGIA, 
AN/EMIA 


Supplied  bg  Royal  CoiDOiands 
to  me  Rogal  family 

H.l.n.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
H  M.  The  King  C3f  Greece 
H.M.  TKeKing  of  5pair> 
H  M .  The  Queen  of  Roumania 


PMOSFERIAIE 

Ensures  Vigorous  Heal^h  and 
gives  S^reng^h  and  Energy. 


Me..r>     Aihlon    &    P.r.on.    Lid,    rf    London.    v>ould  appreciate  yoor  coortcy  J.  be.nj  lerved  wilh  • 
subtlilult  not  be.ring  Ibti,  nomc.  you  would  posl  the  package  lo  408  Collins  Strecl.  Melbourne,  wh«, 
tbe  (eouine  nrlicle  will  be  leol  in  ill  place  and  Ibe  cost  of  postage  refund td   to  you. 
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My   Lady   Does   Not 

Dance    To-night ! 


But  never  again  will  she  be  a  stay-at-home, 
with  ouf^t  to  do  hut  nurse  a  sore,  tender,  ach- 
ing corn,  or  painful  callous. 

To-night's  com  is  my  lady's  last  com,  for 
■  inorrow  she  will  obtain  a  tiny  phial  of 
l-'ro/ol-Ice,  costing  but  a.  few   peiKe,   at  her 

'•htmist's. 

rix-n  :— But  a  few  drops  of  this  wonderful 
rK»»- ether  discovery  spread  over  the  "  heart  " 
of  that  agonising  com  or  tender  callous  and 
awny  vanishes  all  pain  inil  soreness  like  a 
flah. 

Shortly  she  finds  the  com  so 
loose  and  witfafred,  it  lifts  off  with 
Iter   fingers. 

Not  one  whit  of  pain  or  soreness 
whilst  u.sing  Frozol-Ice  nor  after- 
wards. Not  the  slightest  irritation 
or  inflrtinmation  of  skin  or  flesh. 

.New  shoes  or  fashionable  boots 
<!o  not  daunt  Froa>l-Ice  users. 
Hard  corns,  soft  corns,  corns 
Itetween  the  toes  and  tough  cal- 
louses all  yield  to  this  magic, 
^•iothing  a)nnx)und. 

I.<t  all  of  us  be  merry  again. 
Hx-ome  a  Fro7ol-Ice  enthusiast. 

Girls — save  a  little  spot  on  your 
dr«.'ssing  fa}>le  and  never  let  a  corn 
;iche  twice. 

Ask  for 


at  Chemist's 


rtiajiU   vou  f.T  mrtitiomiiB  Blmd  •   Kerlow   wlien   wrlUnr  to  adrerttaen. 
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"  Her  oaih  would  be  no  better  than 
her  word " 

"  Good  Lord !"  the  Colonel  cried  tes- 
tily. "  Has  this  young  imp  completely 
hypnotised  you  women  ?  The  Kirby  girl 
is  frightened  to  death,  and  the  Countess 
— well,  she  told  me  herself  that  her  hus- 
band's jealousy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thing.  Laure,  in  spite  of  what  she 
said  to  Rock,  is  behaving  like  a  mad 
person.  I  dropped  in  at  the  Rialto  this 
evening  and  she  asked  me  what  was  the 
worst  Pierce  could  expect.  I  made  it 
strong,  purposely,  and  I  thought  she'd 
faint.  No,  it's  a  nasty  affair  all  through. 
And,  by  jove !  to  cap  the  climax,  you 
and  Josephine  take  part  in  it !  I  flatter 
myself  that  I'm  democratic,  but — have 
him  here  to  dine!  Gad!  That's  playing 
democracy  pretty  strong." 


"  It  isn't  fair  to  imply  that  he's  nothing 
more  than  a  ladies'  man.  They're  detest- 
able.   The  men  like  Phillips,  too." 

"  True,"  Cavendish  admitted.  "  He 
has  the  God-given  faculty  of  making 
friends,  and  for  that  alone  I  can  forgive 
him  almost  anything.  It's  a  wonderful 
faculty — better  than  being  born  lucky  or 
rich  or  handsome.  I'm  fond  of  him,  but 
I've  favoured  him  all  I  can ;  if  I  thought 
Josephine  was  seriously  interested  in  him 
— well,  I  wouldn't  feel  so  friendly."  The 
speaker  laughed  shortly.  "  No.  The 
man  who  claims  that  girl's  attention  must 
be  clean  through  and  through.  He  must 
stand  the  acid  test." 

When  his  wife  approved  this  senti- 
ment, the  Colonel  picked  up  his  paper 
and  resumed  his  reading. 

(To   be   continued  in  our  neit  number — 
October  S    1918.) 


FINANCIAL  AND   BUSINESS   QUARTER. 


Net  profits  of  Lipton  Ltd  (England) 
for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follow : 
—1918,  £374,000;  1917,  £258,500;  1916, 
£124,300;  1915,  £80,800. 

A  committee  of  bankers  and  represen- 
tatives of  finance  houses  in  London  has 
been  appointed  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  creditors  of  Russia,  both  State 
and  corporate. 

The  net  profits  of  Chester's  Brewery 
Co.,  Manchester,  England,  rose  from 
£44,200  in  the  year  ended  March,  1917, 
to  £62,700  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
March  last,  enabling  the  company  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  one  of  \I.l  per  cent. 

Glasgow  Corporation's  financial  year, 
just  closed,  proved  a  record  for  leading 
revenue  departments.  The  tramway's  in- 
come from  fares  totalled  £1,403,660,  an 
increase  of  £158,000.  Passengers  car- 
ried totalled  nearly  431,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  42,500,000.  The  gas  depart- 
ment had  a  record  revenue  of  £1,500,000, 
while  the  electricity  department  had 
£770,000  revenue,  an  increase  of 
£168,000. 

For  many  months  past  the  English 
Statist  has  contained  a  series  of  thought- 
provoking  articles  on  "  When  the  War 
Ends,"  and  in  the  latest  (the  23rd)  there 


is  a  reference  to  Australia's  prospects, 
and,  incidentally,  to  Mr.  HUghes,  the 
Prime  Minister,  as  follows: — "  .  .  .  Aus- 
tralia, when  peace  returns,  will  need 
three  things  in  especial,  capital  enough 
to  construct  as  quickly  as  possible  rail- 
ways opening  up  the  whole  Island  Con- 
tinent ;  next,  a  system  of  irrigation  that 
will  enable  bountiful  crops  to  be  grown 
year  in  and  year  out,  whether  the  seasons 
themselves  are  propitious  or  not;  and, 
thirdly,  a  great  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion. These  are  three  essentials  which 
must  be  secured  if  Australia  is  to  flourish 
and  to  be  safe." 

Continuing,  the  writer  says :  "  Here 
at  home  we  know  that  there  is  a  vast 
unhealthy  portion  of  the  population,  and 
we  do  nothing  to  avert  the  plague.  Does 
Mr.  Hughes  wish  that  we  shall  pack  off 
to  the  Island  Continent  all  our  paupers, 
all  our  weak-minded,  and  all  our 
thieves?  And  if  he  does  not,  what 
is  he  asking  us  to  do?  Is  he  ask- 
ing us  to  pack  ofif  millions  of  our  best 
workers,  and  to  keep  all  the  refuse  of 
the  population  for  our  own  delectation? 
If  he  would  use  his  influence  to  compel 
the  Government  to  act  with  a  little  com- 
mon sense,  he  would  serve  those  he  re- 
presents and  serve  the  country  of  his 
birth."  In  another  article  entitled,  "  The 
Pacific  Ocean,"  The  Statist  fears  that 
Mr.  Hughes'    "  recent    illness  has  pre- 
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vented  him  from  carefully  following  cur- 
rent political  events,  and  therefore  leaves 
him  less  clcar-sighlcd  than  he  was  when 
he  last  visited  this  country." 

Steps  have  atjain  been  taken  to  slablish 
the  Canadian  Exchange,  the  Canadian 
Finance  Minister  having  recently  visited 
Washington  to  confer  with  American 
and  British  officials  there  ui>on  the  ex- 
change situation  that  is  now  so  adverse 
to  Canada.     The  situation  has  been  ag- 


gravated by  the  marked  reduction  in  the 
jiast  two  mo'iths  in  Canadian  exports  of 
manufacture<l  and  agricultural  products, 
due  partly  to  the  smaller  quantity  of 
grain  avadaMc  for  shipment,  and  to  the 
diversion  of  shipping  to  transport  work. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  visit  of  the 
Canadian  Minister  to  Washington  was 
that  of  selling  Canadian  securities  in  the 
United  States.  The  Capital  Issues  Board 
agreed  that  such  a  course  was  desirable 
to  relie\e  the  exchange  situation. 


ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


Bro'ila  Espcranlisto  re;)orts  that  the 
Mayor  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  has  issued  a 
decree,  renaming  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  city  after  Zamenhof,  the  in- 
ventor of  Esperanto.  The  Rua 
Maria  Jose,  in  the  Espirito  Santo  dis- 
trict, near  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  now 
the  Kua  Zamenhof.  The  change  was 
favourably  noticed  by  the  Rio  press,  ap- 
plauding it  as  a  just  tribute  to  a  man  of 
genius.  Rio  is  not  the  first  town  which 
has  so  honoured  Zamenhof ;  others 
which  may  be  mentioned  are  Sabadell,  in 
Spain,  and  Sottcville-les-Rouen,  in 
France. 

Further  official  approval  of  Esperanto 
comes  from  Brazil.  The  city  council  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  jjcrmitted  instruction 
in  Esperanto  to  be  given  in  the  elemen- 
tary, technical  and  nonnal  schools  of  the 
federal  district,  and  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion giving  preference  to  candidates  for 
teachcrshijjs  and  for  public  appointments 
in  the  city  of  Rio,  who.  other  things 
being  equ.il,  possess  the  diploma  of  the 
Brazila  I.igo  Esnerantista.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  the  State  of  Sergipe  has 
also  permitted  the  teaching  of  Es- 
jieranto  in  the  seconilary  and  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  State.  The 
girls  in  the  normal  schools  are  to  receive 
two  les.sons  a  week,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  secondary  .schools  are  to  re- 
ceive three  lessons  a  week.  Pupils  of 
the  secondary  schools  possessing  the  Es- 
peranto diploma  arc  to  be  preferred  for 
places  in  the  normal  .school,  other  things 
being  ecjual. 

A  conference  of  Esperantists  of  Aus- 
tralasia is  to  be  held  in  Mclboume  in 
the  third  week  of  October,  and  it  is  cx- 
pecte<l  that  all  the  Stales  and  New  Zea- 
land will  be  represented.  Such  a  meet- 
ing has  not  been  held  in  Australia  for 


several  years,  owing  to  the  war,  but 
there  are  several  matters  which  now 
need  consideration.  Among  the.se  arc 
co-operation  in  propaganda,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  literature  from 
abroad,  the  teaching  of  the  language, 
and  the  establishing  of  an  Australian 
Esperanto  Federation.  All  Esperantists 
are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  those  intending  to  do  so  art- 
asked  to  advise  the  secretary  of  the 
Melbourne  Esperanto  Society. 

The  1918  literary  comixnition  of  the 
Melbourne  Esperanto  Society  is  an- 
nounced. The  competition  is  in  two 
sections,  and  competitors  may  take  part 
in  either  or  both.  The  first  section  is  the 
writing  of  an  original  poem  in  Esper 
anto.  of  not  more  than  sixty  lines,  on 
the  subject  "The  .Australian  Forest," 
or  a  talc  in  verse  on  an  original  or  bor- 
rowed theme.  The  second  part  of  the 
competition  is  the  translation  into  Es- 
peranto of  Nathaniel  Ilawthonic's  story 
The  Snow  Image.  The  competition  is 
open  to  Esperantists  in  .Xustralia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Lslands.  A  cir- 
cular giving  full  particulars  may  be  ob- 
taincdfrom  the  Secretary  of  any  of  the 
Esperanto  groups. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  communicate  with 
the  nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of 
these  addresses:  Box  731,  Elizabeth 
Street  P.O..  Melbourne :  223  Stanmorc 
Ivoad.  Stanmore,  Sydney:  Mr.  W.  L. 
Waterman,  Torrcns  Road.  Kilkenny. 
Adelaide:  Mr.  C.  Kidd,  O'Mara  Street. 
Lutwvche.  Bri.sbane;  Mr.  T.  Hurt.  Stott's 
College.  Pcrtli ;  Mr.  D.  (uiilbcrt.  7  Glen 
Street  Hobart :  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Edman- 
son.  l'>fi  L-imbton  <Juav.  Wellington. 
HZ 
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STEAD'S   REVIEW. 


The  Recognised  Place  for  a  PHOTO,  is  the  BURLINGTON 

Have  rhe  majority  of    your  friends  got    your  photo.?      Have    you    considered  how  many 

of  them  would  like  to  have  it?     Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  theirs?     Of  course  you  would  I 

Get  your  photo._  taken — a  GOOD  photo. 

You  get    Photo.  Satisfaction  at  the  BURLINGTON 

294    BOURKE    STREET,    MELBOURNE 

Hildyard    Patent    Steel- 
Wheeled   Wagons 

Used  all  over  Australia.   Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchard  Wagons,   Spring  Wagons.     Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  To-day. 

-j^-^ ^ — Ty^firyW      HILDYARD    WAGON    WORKS 

-•■^^'~"*"'»."^>— -r*-   ^ija—  Kensington,    Melbourne 


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  \Nrith  your  compliments. 

Send  Name*  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 
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F/tf£57  5rON£S  GuAffAHTiZD 
ClAW  SlTT/A/GS  trf 

/&  Carat  Cold  & 
Pi  A  T/fiun  T/ppto 

ONE  PRICE  £lOICH> 

337-  339    BoURKE   St. 

s^r"  Melbourne  -"-^ 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Business  College 

WHARF  STREET  (0pp.  E.  Ricb  &  Co.  Ud.) 

BRISBANE,  Qld. 

Offers  FREE  SAMPLE    LESSONS 


Gregg  Shorthand 

Coming   Universal   System 

Write  !    Call  !     'Phones  -Central  6309,  Albion  88« 

Enclose  Three  Penny  Stamps  to  Cover  Postage 
Phil.  C.  BAINES,  O.G.A.,  Australian  Representative 


BOSISTO'S      PARROT 
OIL  BRAND 

FOR  COLDS 

WEAK   CHESTS 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for 
CHALLENGE  OIL  ENGINES 

The  CHALLENGE  Oil  Engine  hat  been  desired  to  meet  the  requiremenU  of 
the  Man  on  the  Land,  who  demand*  an  erfxieot,  reliih'e,  even-runnint 
engine.  The  CHALLENGE  has  high-teniion  magneto  ignition.  i$  quicldy 
started,  easilv  operated,  and  remarkibly  economical  in  fjel  consumption.  The 
CHALLENGE  Oil  Engine  is  neat  and  compact,  and  even  the  lower-powered 
types  are  capahle  ot  per^-rmin^  h-^avy  work 


We  slock  the  CriALt.c.«ui  OIL  ENGINE  in  SEVEN  sires,  as  ioilowi : 


Size 


Cylntler. 
Inche*. 


2-HP. 

4.H  i' 

6.  HP. 

B-H.P. 

lO.MP 
12. HP. 


3i 

4 


Stroke. 
Inches. 

~r  . 

5 


II 

n 
li 


Revs,  per 

Minute. 

4M)  .. 

400 

350  . 

300  .. 

280      .. 
250       . 


Weight. 

lb. 

^275      . 
400     . 

850      . 

1150      . 

2200      . 

3200 
4000      . 


Drive. 

"Petrol    ~ 
Petrol 
Kerosene 
Petrol 
Kero^rne 
Petrol 
Kero<ene  . 
Petrol 
Kerosene 
Petrol 
Petcol 


Price. 


£30 

135 

£37 

£S7/1»/. 

£6« 

£85 

£87/I«/. 

£105 

£110 

£130 

iUO 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 


Daly  Unirersal  Providers 
New  Palace  EKjiariiim 


Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Thank  yoa  for  iDBnMonlnf  Smd*  B«Ti«w  wheo  wrUln»  to  •drertUer. 


Stfiuif  Hfr/eiu.   nl9l!8. 
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COUGHS    CROUP 
COLDS        CATARRH 
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REG?  NAME  FOR 
HEANS  ESSENCE 


MR.  ALBERT  GOOSSENS'  EXPERIENCL 

Conservalorium  of  Music,  Sjinej, 

2nd  March,   1917. 
I  have    much    pleasure  in   stating  that  I  have  used 
Mean's  Essence  with  wonderful  effect  for  a  cold,  from 
which  I  had  been  suffering  for  a  considerable  time. 
Yours  faithfully.       A.  GOOSSENS. 

'I'lie  .T.hnvp  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  Goo^ens,  the 
gifted  liclginn  baritone.  !M;isler  ot  Voice  Produc- 
tion anrt  .Sinsina  at  Ihe  Conservatorium  of  Music, 
is  nolc'woriliy  oridorscineril  of  ilie  sood  reports  made 
by  Mad.an)o  Anionio  Dolores  (now  louring  Queens- 
land!. Miss  IJIadys  MoncrielT  (now  ai)pcaring  in 
Molbournpi.  Miss  Mabel  Batclielor.  Professor  Ran- 
dal WoDdlionse.  Mr.  Peter  D.iwson.  Mr.  Hector 
(ioldspink.  Mr.  Reeinald  Koniii-th.  and  manv  other 
enjirient  sinsers.  concerninj  Uio  curative  value  ot 
HKKNZO    (llean's    Essence). 


(A 


(A 


O  aa 


Each    bottle   of    IIEENZO 
fHean's       Eseencel.       when 
M   pg  aweetcnod        and       diluted 

'^  with     water     as     per    easy 

directions,  at  once  pro- 
duces a  family  supply 
of  superior  quality  niix- 
tnre,  that  is  as  good  for 
infants  as  it  is  for  adults, 
licc.iuse  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  pn  rreriric,  laulaiinm,  or  other  habit  form- 
ing opinm  driiL-8.  A  liiie  quantitv  of  ordinary 
remedies  would  cost  it  least  from  12s  to  £1 
HEENZO    (Hean'8     Essenre)     CO.STS    ONLY    28       yet 

u22.*J,;^*^u"'    '""■    *    ""'"^''   medicine       Moral':"    Use 
UtibMZO   (Hcan  8    Essence)    and    make    a    big   save. 


^ 


MH.    albert    GOOSSENS. 


OBTAINABLE  FROM  MOST  CHEMISTS  AND   STORES. 

\S.  Hean.   Manufa<auring  Chemist.   178  Castlereagh   Street,   Sydney;  or  Box  531 
G.P.O..    Melbourne. 


5lrad'i    Hrrirtr.  tllHlf 


7ne  f)/gfiest  qrdde  of 
yimer/cdn  /{eroseneso/d 
//?  this  Country  /5 


L/A\®K 


KEK© 


/tisfinoi^n  ds 

^e  J  off- mute  l/^hf 
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Uvlb.     Hula   WliolvsAiv   L)iilril.iitiii«   Amila   (or   AiiilralaaU      Maaan.   UordoD   A   Uoicta  Vli    l<(<l 


